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up  into  the 


mountains  went 


Uncle  Sol 


Uncle  Sol  Masten  has  given  Chatham  41 
years  of  faithful  service. 

Way  back  when  good  raw  wool  was  hard  to 
come  by,  Uncle  Sol  used  to  ride  up  into  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
with  a  wagonload  of  Chatham’s  sturdy 


woolen  jean  cloth. 


He  d  barter  his  jean  cloth  with  local  farmers 


for  hne  mountain  sheep  wool,  and  bring  it 


back  to  Elkin  for  making  Chatham  Blankets. 


Yes,  Uncle  Sol  has  seen  Chatham  grow  from 


a  little  wayside  family  business  into  a  great 


modern  plant  now  making  blankets  in  huge 


quantity  for  Uncle  Sam. 


But  big  though  it  is. 

Chatham  is  still  a 

family  business,  with  ; 

a  “family  spirit 

.  . 

Uncle  Sol  has  a  daughtei 

•,  four  grandchildren. 

several  nieces  and  neph< 

ews  now  working  for 

Chatham ...  all  of  them  cherishing  and  prac¬ 

tising  the  Chatham  tradition  for  high  quality 

and  fine  workmanship. 

TO  THE  BLANKET  BUYER:  To  conform  with 


latest  WPB  plans  Chatham  is  concentrating 


civilian  production  on  three  major  sellers 


SUTTON,  AiRLOOM,  WOOLWICH.  Allotments 


for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  have  been 


made  on  the  basis  of  first  quality  blankets 


purchased  last  year 


TO  THE  BLANKET  SELLER:  Service  is  more  a 


part  of  selling  than  ever  before.  The  famous 


Chatham  Informative  Label — with  facts  on 


quality,  warmth,  washing,  care — helps  you 


help  your  customers,  assures  satisfaction 


and  goodwill. 


Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 


57  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


t 
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"THE  THIRD  ARMY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES" 

Dl’RlNCi  the  recent  c  losecl-c  ire  nit 
hroatlcast  to  retailers  in  |)re|)arati()n 
lor  the  riiirtl  War  l.oan  Drive  he- 
^innin^  September  hth.  one  ol  the  speakers 
said  tlie  a  inilli(in  people  en^aoed  in  the 
retail  trade  are  the  “Third  Army  ol  the 
Jhiited  States.” 

rite  First  Army,  he  said,  is  made  np  ol 
the  hoys  who  ate  li^htinu;  the  enemy.  Fhe 
Setond  Armv  is  t()m|)osed  ol  the  workers 
in  the  wat  |)latits  atid  the  'Fliird  Army  is 
the  milliotis  ol  retail  lolks  who  are  ^(-itij^ 
to  sell  the  bonds. 

^Ve  think  that  is  high  recognition  ol  the 
value  and  essentiality  ol  onr  trade.  It  has 
been  the  enstom  Irom  almost  the  begin¬ 
ning  ol  recorded  time  to  hold  those  engaged 
in  the  exchange  ol  commodities  lightly. 

It  is  recorded,  lor  example,  that  Mercitrv 
was  the  god  ol  merchants  and  ol  thieves.  The 


woid  “trade”  itsell  comes  Irom  the  same  root 
as  the  word  "traitor”.  Fhe  trader  was  never 
held  in  mncli  esteem.  In  more  recent  times 
the  classical  economists— il  they  did  tiot  hold 
the  retailer  as  a  lit  companion  ol  thieves 
and  tiaitors— at  least  insisted  his  was  a 
|)arasiti(al  calling. 

All  that  lottnnately  has  been  changed  in 
the  I'nitc-d  State's.  Fhe  retail  trade  has  loittid 
its  wav  itp  out  ol  the  tnnek  ittitil  today  there 
is  no  matt  who  can  clelend  any  assumption 
that  letailers  are  less  honorable,  less  neces¬ 
sary  ot  less  patriotic  than  the  men  ol  any 
other  c  lass  or  calling. 

Retailers  have  worked  that  change  by  their 
own  ethical  development.  They  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  place  in  the  lile  ol  the  nation  to 
which  their  own  ethical  standards  and  their 
own  nselnl  service  to  their  lellow  men  have 
tidily  entitled  them. 

Now— in  this  great  and  latelnl  war— re¬ 
tailers  have  a  better  chance  than  ever  belore 
to  demonstrate  to  all  men  and  women  that 
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the  retail  trade  is  a  powerful  one  and  that 
its  power  is  devoted  uiKjualifiedlv  to  the 
good  of  their  nation. 

The  Third  Army  of  the  United  States  will 
not  fail.  It  will  do  its  job.  It  will  go  over 
the  top. 

How  often  in  the  experience  of  humans 
it  happens  that  when  an  opportunity  has 
passed  we  realize  that  we  might  have  done 
better  than  we  have,  l.et  this  Third  War 
Loan  drive  go  over  so  well  that  no  retailer 
looking  back  upon  it  may  e\er  ha\e  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  could  have  done  a  better  job. 
This  calls  for  the  best— and  when  retailers 
bring  out  their  best  there  never  is  anvthing 
better. 

A  billion  dollars  worth  of  War  Bond  Sales 
by  Retailers  in  September! 

FREEDOM  IS  NEVER  WON 
WITHOUT  A  FIGHT! 

IN  a  morning  crop  of  radio  news,  we  were 
especially  interested  in  one  item.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  broadcaster  the  Alcoholic 
Tax  Unit  of  Colorado  is  protesting  the  pos¬ 
sible  withdrawal  of  sugar  rationing.  It  seems 
that  with  sugar  strictly  rationed  it  has  been 
difficult  for  people  to  make  alcoholic  liquors 
illegally  and  avoid  paying  the  government 
tax.  If  now  sugar  shoidd  again  be  plentiful, 
and  unrationed,  it  would  be  possible  for  this 
illegal  traffic  to  be  resumed  and  the  Alcoholic 
Ta.x  people  would  find  it  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  administer  their  jobs  and  collect  the 


federal  taxes  on  all  litjuor  produced. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  worthv  of  niiuh 
thought  and  some  comment  because  it  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  sort  ot  thinking  against 
which  we  shall  have  to  guard  ourselves  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Sugar  was  rationetl  because,  presumablv, 
the  supply  was  short  and  the  rationing  ar¬ 
rangement  tvas  intended  to  insure  a  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  of  what  little  could  be  had.  With 
that  shortage  at  an  end  the  onlv  honorable 
and  self-respecting  attitude  possible  to  the 
federal  authorities  in  charge  would  be  to 
discontintie  the  ratiouitig  of  sugar. 

However,  here  we  apparently  have  another 
branch  ol  the  government  protesting  such  a 
possibility  and  insisting  rationing  must  be 
retained  because  it  makes  the  job  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  agettcy  easier.  Because  some  people 
might  make  an  illegal  product  of  sugar  all 
the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  have 
been  willitig  to  accept  and  conform  to  sugar 
rationing  must  be  kept  more  or  less  per¬ 
manently  in  a  state  of  hardship  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  federal  agency  which 
is  thinking  only  of  its  own  particular  job. 

Right  now  business,  and  the  public  which 
business  serves,  are  cheerfully  accepting  manv 
crippling  restrictions  because  these  things 
ha\e  been  considered  necessary  for  the  Aviti- 
ning  of  the  Avar.  This  regimentation  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  concept  of  democracy  and 
all  the  ideas  upon  Avhich  our  republic  has 
been  based.  There  is  scarcelv  one  of  these 
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war  regulations  wliitii  iniglil  not  be  j)roven 
uiuonstitutional  it  the  people  were  in  a 
mood  to  oppose  them.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  American  people  are  not  disp(»sed, 
in  the  taee  of  great  war  emergency,  to  stand 
upon  their  literal  constitutional  rights.  Those 
rights  they  are  willing  to  keep  in  abeyance 
until  the  big  war  job  is  tinished.  We  think 
in  terms  of  our  obligations  today  rather  than 
in  terms  of  our  rights. 

As  a  peojtle,  however,  we  do  not  intend 
that  the  individual  rights  which  we  are  now 
proud  to  waive  shall  be  taken  from  us  per¬ 
manently.  When  the  war  emergency  has 
passed  we  expect  to  be  reliexed  of  all  these 
war-time  restrictions  and  all  this  regimen¬ 
tation. 

Do  not,  however,  hold  the  idea  that  these 
war-time  restrictit)ns  are  to  cease  automattc- 
ally  with  the  coming  of  peace.  Already  there 
have  been  numerous  statements  by  some  of 
the  “planners”  in  Washington  that  after  the 
war  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  manv  of 
these  war-time  regulations.  In  this  item  of 
the  day’s  news  to  which  we  ha\e  referred  voii 
will  see  exactly  the  sort  of  thinking  we  shall 
have  to  combat.  We  shall  not  win  back  our 
freedom  without  a  fight. 

The  big  (piestion  now  is— will  we  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  for  fteedom  when  the  war  is 
oxer?  At  present— xvith  the  nation  at  xvar— 
xve  can  only  oppose  a  few  of  the  xvorst  of 
these  regulations,  those  xvhich.  like  MPR 
are  blatant  acts  of  tyranny.  The  more  subtle 
regulations  xvhicb  bind  us  and  enmesh  the 


spirt  of  free  enterprise  are  perhaps  the 
ones  which  otter  most  of  danger  for  the  future. 

After  the  previous  xvar  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  thuKls  Association 
provided  the  funds  xvith  xvhich  this  organiza¬ 
tion  contested  the  Lever  act.  The  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  unconstitutional  and  im¬ 
mediately  relief  xvas  had.  At  the  end  of  the 
current  xvar  it  is  going  to  be  a  mucb  more 
difiicult  task  to  win  back  our  freedom  be¬ 
cause  in  place  of  one  specific  act  of  Congress, 
we  shall  be  up  against  the  tortuous  con¬ 
cepts  of  administratixe  agencies  xvhich  have 
created  hundreds  of  separate  regulations  and 
restrictions  reaching  out  to  embrace  , the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  practically  every  man,  xvoman  and 
child  in  the  nation. 

For  the  present  there  is  nothing  to  do  ex¬ 
cept  to  accept  all  but  the  most  vicious  of 
these  war-time  regulations.  'The  xvar  must  be 
won  and  individual  rights  must  not  be  helcf 
so  dear  as  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  xvith  its 
winning.  After  all,  if  the  xvar  should  be  lost 
all  rights  xvould  be  lost.  There  could  then 
be  no  cjuestion  of  xvhether  our  incfividual 
liberties  would  be  returnecf  to  us  xvith  the 
coming  of  peace.  Consecjuently  xve  proudly 
surrender  our  individual  liberties  at  this 
time,  but  xve  insist  upon  tbeir  recovery  xvhen 
the  emergency  has  passed. 

Retailers  must  be  alert.  Tbey  must  be 
strong.  Thev  must  be  prepared  to  light  again 
for  freedom  against  those  xvho  seeminglv  have 
enjoved  their  dictatorial  powers  and  are  not 
xvillitig  to  surrender  them  xvithout  a  fight. 
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1.  On  all  aircraft  carriers  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  installed  movies  of 
ac-tual  enemy  plane  attacks,  and  student  gunners  practice  firing  at  the 
planes  with  light  guns,  as  shown  in  the  above  picture  from  LIFE. 
Through  such  pictures  and  articles,  millions  of  Americans  (many 
of  them  your  customers)  get  from  LIFE  a  clearer  idea  of  global  figlit- 
ing  and  a  better  understanding  of  just  how  tough  this  war  really  is. 


2.  And  LIFE’S  editors  carefully  observe  the 

war’s  repercussions  on  the  home  front.  .\l:nost 
every  LIFE  issue  treats  such  things  as  the  help 
shortage,  substitute  nrerchandise,  war-born 
styles.  LIFE  dramatized  help  crisis  'with  this 
photo  of  wash  piled  up  in  a  New  York  laundry. 


3.  LIFE’S  roving  retail  reporter  talked  with 
Hugh  I^wson,  Mdse.  Mgr.  at  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.  in  Chicago,  who  said:  “The  many 
LIFE  articles  reporting  reasons  for  wartime 
shortages  have  helped  to  explain  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  why  the  present  stocks  are  limited.” 


4.  MsrSnrCt  H.  JnCObSi  a  customer  at  Car- 

son’s,  is  among  707,700  in  the  Chicago  area 
who  buy,  l)eg,  or  borrow  their  way  into  LIFE’s 
pages  each  week.  In  your  town,  too,  LIFE  has 
a  great  many  readers.  .\11  told,  4.‘1,000,000 
people  from  coast  to  coast  are  LIFE  readers! 


An  important  influence  with  your  customers 


LIFE 
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t  Gifts  for  Overseas  Forces  Will  f 

U 

I  Open  Christmas  Season  Early  i 


ONE  <)l  the  many  retail  oddi¬ 
ties  ol  the  year  1913  will  be 
a  Cdiristinas  selling  season 
that  opens— and  really  does— in 
Septeinl>er.  I'he  W'ar  Department 
and  the  N'avy  have  announced  that 
the  mailing  peritnl  lor  Christmas 
gilts  lor  the  armed  ser\  ices  overseas 
will  l)egin  on  September  15th.  It 
will  close  on  (October  15th  lor 
.\rmy  personnel,  on  Novetnber  1st 
lor  Navy  personnel. 

rite  volume  of  gift  merchandise 
sent  overseas  is  obviously  going 
to  be  sharply  greater  this  year  than 
it  was  last  year;  and  stores  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  launch  their  promotional 
ellorts  immediately.  In  many  ways, 
this  might  lx;  a  store  promotion 
man’s  dream  come  true.  Urging 
the  customers  to  get  their  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  shipped  promptly  will  be 
a  valuable  public  service.  .\t  the 
same  time  a  fairly  im|x>rtant  vol¬ 
ume  of  Christmas  business  will  l)e 
all  transacted  and  finished  with  by 
Novemlier  1st,  and  the  public  will 


have  iK'eii  put  in  its  Christmas 
shopping  frame  of  mind  earlier 
than  at  any  time  in  history. 

riie  overseas  gift  promotion, 
started  in  September  and  handled 
wisely,  can  help  to  spread  all  Cdirist- 
mas  buying  over  a  longer  j)eri(Kl 
and  so  partly  offset  serious  man¬ 
power  and  service  problems.  I  he 
only  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  Christmas  season  is  the  |)os- 
sibility  that  inventory  control  limi¬ 
tations  will  make  it  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  Christmas  merchandise 
into  the  stores  lx;fore  November  1st 
to  meet  the  demand.  The  WPB 
has  not  so  far  taken  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  on  NRDG.-K’s  proposal  to  let 
all  stores  use  October  1st  rather 
than  Novemljer  1st  as  their  fourth 
quarter  inventory  date. 

However,  the  advantages  of  get¬ 
ting  the  Christmas  season  started 
early  far  outweigh  the  possible  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  should  be  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  store  has  no  need  to 
create  a  customer  demand  for  gift 


merchandise  to  send  overseas;  and 
that  it  would  not  be  in  compliance 
with  the  0(^R-s|jonsored  promo¬ 
tion  policy  to  encourage  the  casual 
sending  of  such  gifts.  I'he  store 
d(X.*s  a  service  when  it  reminds  cus¬ 
tomers  to  ship  their  gifts  early;  but, 
important  as  the  happiness  of  our 
overseas  forces  is,  the  store  must 
avoid  advertising  which  urges  cus¬ 
tomers  not  to  “forget”  them  or 
implies  that  it  is  a  patriotic  duty 
for  every  civilian  to  send  a  gift 
overseas.  Families  and  close  friends 
will  not  “forget”;  needlessly  ex¬ 
tending  the  gift-giving  circle  would 
l)e  to  commercialize  the  situation 
and  complicate  the  store's  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service  problems. 

While  no  formal  statement  has 
yet  lx*en  issued  we  understand  that 
OCR  will  s(K)n  consult  retailers  on 
a  program  for  a  “safe  and  sane” 

Photo  on  this  page  is  of  a  Hiitzler  Bros, 
window  in  the  fall  of  1942  which  fea¬ 
tured  gifts  for  servicemen.  placard 
announced  overseas  mailing  dates. 
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The  well-organized  military  canteen  department  at  Bamberger’s, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Wall  decoration  gives  it  floor-wide  visibility. 


Christmas— moderation  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  displays,  emphasis  on 
practical  gifts,  elimination  of  ex¬ 
travagance  and  wide-spread  gift¬ 
giving.  Good  taste  if  nothing  else 
would  suggest  a  similar  restraint  in 
the  overseas  gift  promotion.  Its 
theme  must  lie  service. 

Almost  every  store  has  the 
nucleus  of  its  promotion  in  a  de¬ 
partment  or  section  where  gift 
merchandise  for  the  armed  forces 
has  been  brought  together.  These 
departments  rejoice  in  names  like 
Gift  Canteen,  Military  Canteen, 
Servicemen’s  Exchange.  (Any  be¬ 
lated  newcomer  to  the  ranks  should 
note  the  fact  that  it’s  against  the 
rules  to  call  such  a  section  a  Post 
Exchange.)  In  a  few  cases  this 
department  is  a  very  complete  mer¬ 
chandise  operation  by  itself  and 
one  that  has  been  kept  active  all 
year.  But  typically,  it  has  taken  on 
with  the  slowing  down  of  the  induc¬ 
tion  rate,  the  traditional  character¬ 
istics  of  a  seasonal  operation,  and  in 
many  cases  has  dwindled  since  last 
Christmas  to  no  more  than  a  ges¬ 
ture.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  it 
has  become  more  of  an  irritation 
than  a  convenience  to  the  custom¬ 
ers,  who  are  disappointed  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  its  stock  is  confined 


to  a  trite  assorjtment  of  fitted  kits, 
w’ith  perhaps  an  inadequate 
sampling  of  merchandise  from 
other  departments.  From  the  year- 
round  volume  standpoint  this 
situation  may  Ije  perfectly  justifi¬ 
able,  even  though  the  customer, 
shunted  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment,  can’t  possibly  understand. 

In  deciding  on  the  amount  of 
expansion  that  the  department  re- 
{juires  for  Christmas,  the  first  step 
is  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
merchandise  and  service  policies  are 
to  be.  The  Gift  Canteen  mer¬ 
chandise  can  l)e  confined  to  the 
now-familiar  items  manufactured 
espiecially  for  this  purpose— fitted 
toilet  kits,  sewing  kits,  shoe  shine 
kits.  In  this  case  it  will  be  just 
one  of  the  many  departments  w'here 
the  gift-giver  can  make  her  pur¬ 
chases,  and  the  only  problem  will 
be  to  get  enough  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  for  Christmas  giving 
the  customer  will  have  a  tendency 
to  want  to  send  a  “box”  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  overseas,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  she  will  make  all 
her  purchases  in  a  department  so 
highly  specialized.  The  store’s 
special  promotional  effort  will  then 
probably  take  the  form  of  a  service 


desk  where  the  customer  can  firing 
her  purchases  and  have  them 
weighed  and  accepted  for  shipment 
fiy  the  store, 

I'here  are  many  possilile  compli¬ 
cations  in  this  arrangement.  For 
instance,  the  customer  turns  up 
with  three  items  and  it  develops 
that  they  weigh  six  pounds.  You 
explain  the  regulations  to  her,  and 
then  the  store  has  an  excliange  or 
return  problem  on  its  liands.  Or 
perhaps  tlie  customer  constilts  the 
regulations  and  suggests  that  von 
hold  out  one  item  and  ship  it 
separately  for  her  the  following 
week.  There  are  so  many  possi¬ 
bilities  of  error  and  dissatisfaction 
that  a  store  may  reasonably  decide 
to  leave  the  whole  thing  alone  and 
let  the  customers  do  their  own 
mailing. 

Gift  Center  Set-Up 

The  alternative  is,  after  weigh¬ 
ing  the  volume  anti  good  will  pos¬ 
sibilities  against  the  effort  involved, 
to  expand  the  Gift  Canteen  so  that 
it  takes  in  a  wide  list  of  items  suit¬ 
able  for  gift-giving  and  drawn  from 
all  over  the  store— fountain  jK-ns, 
watches,  towels,  books,  etc.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  new 
Christmas  location,  where  space  is 
more  available,  as  many  stores  do 
with  their  greeting  card  and  other 
seasonal  sections  at  this  time.  This 
more  ambitious  set-up  is  the  ideal 
one  from  the  customer  service  point 
of  view'  and  is  the  only  efficient 
way  of  handling  an  overseas  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Having  a  truly  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  merchandise  in 
one  spot  will  most  probably  in¬ 
crease  the  average  sale.  And  doing 
it  this  way  makes  it  possible  for 
both  customer  and  store  to  know 
before  the  sale  is  completed  that 
the  final  selection  comes  within  of¬ 
ficial  weight  and  size  limitations. 

It  should  l>e  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  store  can  choose  or  not 
to  offer  a  complete  gift  center  for 
service  men  and  women,  but  if  it 
does  advertise  that  it  has  such  a 
center  it  should  fulfill  its  promise. 
This  is  especially  important  in  the 
case  of  gifts  for  overseas  mailing, 
because  customer  demand  here  is 
almost  certainly  not  going  to  fol¬ 
low  the  pattern  of  fitted  apron  kits 
and  shoe  shining  outfits.  "The  men 
who  are  overseas  now  have  been 
in  the  armed  services  long  enough 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Christmas  Mails  for  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad 


CLOSING  DATES: 

ARMY:— September  15,  1943  to  October  15,  1943. 

NAVY:— September  15,  1943  to  November  1,  1943. 

L  I  M  1  T  O  F  W  E  I  G  H  T  S  : 

5  [K)unds  in  weij^ht  or  15  inches  in  length  or  36  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 
CONTENTS: 

Public  urged  not  to  include  i(M)d  and  clothing  in  gift  parcels.  No  |)erishable  matter  may 
he  included  in  any  parcel.  Prohibited  articles  incliule  intoxicants,  inflammable  materials 
(including  matches  of  all  kinds,  and  lighter  tluids) ,  jX)isons,  or  compositions  which  may 
kill  or  injure  another,  or  damage  the  mails. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  PARCELS: 

■Not  more  than  one  C’.hristmas  parcel  or  package  shall  be  accepted  for  mailing  in  any  one 
week  when  sent  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  .same  person  to  or  for  the  same  addressee.  Parcels 
should  be  endorsed  on  the  wrapper,  “(CHRISTMAS  P.ARCEL.”  No  requests  from  the 
addressees  are  required  in  connection  with  Christmas  Parcels  mailed  to  ARMY  person¬ 
nel  during  this  period  ONLY.  Stickers  or  labels  resembling  postage  stamps  are  not 
permissible  on  outside  of  parcels. 

PREPARATION  : 

Owing  to  distance  in  transit,  packages  must  be  packed  in  metal,  wooden,  or  .solid  fiber- 
hoard  or  strong  doublefaced  corrugated  fiberboard  or  strong  fully  telescoping  cardboard 
boxes.  Corrugated  boxes  must  be  securely  wrapped  in  strong  paper  and  tied  with  heavy 
(ord.  Packages  should  be  packed  to  permit  ready  inspection  by  censors.  Thin  paper  cartons 
are  not  acceptable.  Sharp-pointed  or  sharp-edged  instruments  such  as  razors,  knives,  etc. 
must  have  points  protected.  \^arious  articles  in  package  must  be  wrapped  separately. 

ADDRESS  ON  PARCEL: 

.Address  must  be  legible  and  complete  with  name,  rank,  serial  number,  branch  of  service, 
organization,  A.P.O,  Number  or  name  of  ship  and  fleet  post  office  and  the  postoffice  through 
which  the  parcel  is  to  be  routed.  The  mailers’  address,  including  numeral  must  be  affixed. 

POSTAGE: 

Postage  must  be  fully  prepaid.  Parcels  over  8  ounces  should  bear  4th  class  zone  postage 
from  office  where  mailed  to  the  postoffice  in  care  of  which  the  parcels  are  addressed.  Under  8 
ounces,  regular  third-class  rates  of  1 for  each  2  ounces  except  books  on  which  rate  is 
1  for  each  2  ounces.  Parcels  containing  only  books  and  conforming  to  the  requirements 
—3^  a  |x>und. 

PERMISSIBLE  ADDITIONS: 

No  correspondence  may  be  included  in  package.  Inscriptions  or  greeting  may  be  included 
on  outside  of  package  or  a  card  enclosed  bearing  such  words  as  "Merry  Christmas” 
“Season’s  Greetings”,  etc. 

INSURANCE  AND  REGISTRY 

No  package  for  ARMY  or  persons  receiving  mail  through  A.P.O’s  overseas  may  be  Insured 
or  sent  C.O.D.  Letters  or  packages  containing  money  or  articles  of  value  MAY  NOT  be 
registered.  Letters  containing  valuable  or  important  papers  MAY  BE  registered.  These 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  official  shipments,  shipments  to  military  agencies  overseas,  or 
to  any  mail  from  A.P.O’s  outside  continental  U.  S.  to  points  in  the  United  States. 

Mail  for  personnel  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard  MAY  be  Registered  and 
Insured  if  it  conforms  to  weight,  size,  etc.  It  is  recommended. 
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Smaller  Stores  Expect  Earlier  Buying  for 
Christmas  Followed  by  a  Slow  December 


DETAILERS  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  approached  a  Christ¬ 
mas  season  in  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  provided  as 
inadequate  a  chart  for  present 
planning,  as  it  does  this  year. 

The  usual  procedure  in  pre¬ 
paring  Christmas  suggestions 
for  smaller  stores  is,  admittedly, 
to  revise  a  pretty  standard 
check-list  of  Christmas  prepara¬ 
tions,  review  a  dozen  or  so  good 
Christmas  promotions  of  the 
past,  suggest  a  few  new  ones, 
list  the  departments  in  which 
heavy  December  business  is 


Question  1 

How  soon  do  you  expect 
Christmas  buying  to  start  in 
your  store? 

Mr.  Seale;  October  1. 

Mr.  Rothschild;  The  same. 

.Mr.  Teitelbaum;  There  will  be 
some  Christmas  buying  tor  over¬ 
seas  shipment  to  soldiers  before 
then,  but  for  the  general  public  1 
think  October  1  will  be  the  starting 
date. 

Mr.  .Malison;  I  agree.  I  feel 
that  anyone  buying  lor  the  services 
will  start  early  in  September;  and 
I  am  sure  that  general  Christmas 
buying  will  not  start  later  than 
October.  It  may  start  earlier  be¬ 
cause  the  public  realizes  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  limited. 

Mr.  Tho.mp.son;  You  think  the 
widespread  knowledge  ot  shortages 
will  stimulate  earlier  buying? 

Mr.  Mati.son;  Yes. 

.Mr.  Rick.man;  1  think  Christmas 
buying  has  already  started.  We 
have  already  sold  quite  a  \<)lunte 
ot  Christmas  cards;  and  1  leel  sure 
that  as  last  as  certain  tvpes  ot  mer¬ 
chandise  are  delivered  there  will 
l>e  an  active  market. 

Mr.  .Schear;  I  believe  that 
Christmas  buying  tor  overseas  ship- 


done,  suggest  a  few  new  gift 
items  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  this  year,  the  experience 
of  the  past  provides  no  better 
chart  for  the  writer  than  it  does 
for  the  merchant.  So  we've 
dumped  the  load  on  the  smaller 
store  members  themselves. 

Taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  members  at  the  South¬ 
eastern  Wartime  Conference  at 
Atlanta,  July  22  and  23,  your 
Director  lured  a  group  of  those 
members  into  a  luncheon,  then 
fired  Christmas  questions  at 


mcnl  will  start  about  September 
I'tth.  It  must  be  linished  Ity 
October  15th  tor  the  .\rmy  and  by 
.November  1st  tor  the  Navy.  I 
expect  that  this  will  stimulate 
earlier  buying  generally.  Limited 
supplies  and  surplus  money  will 
also  encourage  earlier  buying. 

.Mr.  Eefron;  1  agree  that  buying 
will  come  early,  but  I  would  like 
to  inject  a  new  note  into  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  are  not  going  to  make 
any  effort  to  push  purely  Christmas 
items  until  after  November  1st. 

Mr.  Wyckoff;  We  are  in  the 
country,  in  a  small  town,  and  I 
doubt  much  it  our  active  Christmas 
buying  will  start  before  November 
15th,  except  insofar  as  the  service 
men  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Grant;  I  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Rickman  had  to  say,  in  that  I 
feel  that  as  soon  as  certain  types 
of  gift  merchandise  appear  on  the 
market  they  will  be  picked  up.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  buy  a  gift  today  to  lay 
away.  ^Ve  have  all  been  experienc¬ 
ing  a  buying  spree,  and  there  is  a 
possiltility  (this  is  not  a  predic¬ 
tion)  that  since  people  have  sur¬ 
plus  money  and  fear  scarcities, 
there  will  not  be  a  big  December 
peak  but  a  Christmas  season  spread 
out  from  this  summer  through 


them  in  the  presence  of  a  steno¬ 
grapher.  Naturally,  in  the  time 
allotted,  less  than  half  the  pre¬ 
pared  questions  could  be  cov¬ 
ered,  but,  also  naturally,  many 
related  questions  were  answered 
in  discussion  incidental  to  those 
actually  presented.  So,  instead 
of  neatly  categorizing  the  ma¬ 
terial  according  to  subjects, 
we're  going  to  give  it  to  you 
run-of-the-mill,  almost  exactly 
as  it  came  out  of  the  meeting. 
It  should  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  stores  generally. 

— Morris  Thompson 


November.  .Ml  of  December  may  lie 
iike  the  day  before  CJirisimas  in 
the  past— people  just  buying  things 
that  have  been  forgotten  until  the 
last  minute. 

.Mr.  'Fhomfson;  Don’t  yoti  think 
that  would  be  advantageous  front 
a  manpower  standpoint? 

Mr.  Grant;  Yes,  I  do.  1  am 
not  in  favor  of  selling  the  custotner 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  merchanilise, 
l)ut  1  want  to  (ill  her  needs  as 
rapidly  as  possible  while  I  am  best 
able  to  take  care  of  her. 

Mr.  Wyckoff;  rhoiigh  1  am 
out  in  the  country,  1  think  most 
of  this  talk  is  wishful  thinking.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  customers  will 
spread  out  their  Christmas  buyitig. 
While  there  will  be  some  buyitig 
during  .August  and  .September,  1 
think  you  will  find  the  majority  of 
it  will  pile  in  on  you  iti  that  jteak 
motith.  I  have  been  in  business 
S5  years,  and  I  believe  it  will  work 
the  way  it  always  does. 

Mr.  Rickman;  Last  year  tliere 
was  notable  evidence  of  a  new 
tendency.  The  peak  was  tlone  for 
by  December  15th.  I  think  it  will 
lie  earlier  this  year,  possibly  \ary- 
ing  according  to  the  type  of  tlie 
store  or  the  type  of  promotion  con¬ 
ducted  bv  the  store. 
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PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  SMALLER  STORES  CHRISTMAS  FORUM 


W.  1..  RltJvMAN, 

R'ldiiiim’s.  Lima,  Oliio. 

I'll  (I  mail’s  is  a  dipat  Imt'iilizcd 
sp('<iall\  shop.  The  loxuii’s  l‘MO 
population  was  1-1,000.  Then' 
are  some  lear  industries. 

W.  H.  Skai.i  , 

Plantiis’  Mtixaiitilc  (a»., 

(irccin  illc,  Ala. 

The  lojen’s  1910  population 
xeas  O.OOO.  and  the  community 
is  hasidilly  agricultural.  The 
store  is  a  treneral  department 
store. 

I).  A.  .\Iatis(».\, 

Fine  liros.-Maiison  Clo., 

Laurel,  .Miss. 

This  IS  a  department  store  in 
a  tou’Ti'ii'ith  a  1910  population 
of  21,000  and  some  xear  actwity. 


Mr.  -Matiso.n:  In  my  town  ol 
alx)ut  35,000  we  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  Last  December  we  did 
not  ha\e  ttearly  the  volume  ol 
Christmas  business  eve  had  the 
year  belore.  Fhe  customers  had 
Ixtiif'ht  earlier  because  they  were 
afraid  they  were  not  ^oitig  to  be 
able  to  get  the  merchandise.  It 
will  1k‘  the  satne  this  year,  and  we 
had  better  prepare  oitrselves  tiot 
to  do  a  big  busitiess  in  December. 
We’re  not  goitig  to  base  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

.Mr.  \Vvt:KOFF:  But  the  town  I 
come  from  is  different.  The  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  have  a  lot  of  hot  money 
in  their  pockets,  they  don’t  have 
high  salaries,  and  there  are  no 
camps  tiearby.  W'e  are  about  doing 
business  as  usual. 

•Mr.  CiRAM  :  Lhere’s  a  point  that 
should  be  considered  by  those  of 
us  who  usually  do  a  large  Christ¬ 
mas  coluine  in  toys.  Last  year 
our  experietice  iti  toys  was  that  we 
sold  out  oitr  steel  goods  in  .\ugust 
and  .September.  Our  December 
business  was  cotisiderably  off  the 


1,1 1>\\  It.  Roitistaitt.n, 

.Shirby’s,  Creenville,  S.  C. 

This  is  a  specialty  shop  carry¬ 
ing  women’s  apparel  lines  and 
IK  cessories.  The  toxvn,  xuliich 
had  a  population  of  35, (HM)  in 
1910,  has  industrial  mills  and 
an  air  base. 

Rout R I  Ti  t  ri.FBAt  Nt, 

Loveman,  Berger  !k-  reitlebaum, 
\ash\ille,  Tenti. 

7'///.v  is  a  department  store  in 
a  city  of  1(17,000,  accordint.'  to 
1910  //gi/rcA,  xohich  has  some  war 
plants  operating. 

W’.Nt.  .StaiFAR. 

Leo  .?chear  Co.,  Evansville,  Ititl. 

Population  figures  for  19-10  in 
T.x’ansx’ille  were  98,000.  There 
is  xvar  actix'ity.  The  Schear  Co. 
is  a  deportment  store. 

RtC:HARl)  N.  JOH.NSON, 

Director,  Textile,  Clothing 
and  Leather  (ioods  Dwision, 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirements, 
IV  PB. 


previous  December.  Lhis  year  we 
are  practically  going  out  of  the  toy 
business,  and  as  the  customers  turn 
to  other  types  of  merchandise,  they 
will  grab  up  the  things  that  are 
scarce.  Take  toilet  sets,  for  in- 
statice.  riiere’s  a  show  in  .\tlanta 
now.  rhe  manufacturers  arc  ship- 
pitig  early  and  limiting  their  ship¬ 
ments.  I'oilet  kits,  a  big  item  in 
cosmetics,  will  be  scarcer  on  the 
average  than  they  were  the  pre\  ions 
year.  .Anyone  who  watits  a  kit 
will  grab  it  early,  or  won’t  get  it. 

Mr.  Matiso.n:  That’s  right.  Last 
year  we  did  not  get  many  kits  after 
the  first  of  December.  That  re¬ 
duced  our  sales  for  December; 
though,  tor  the  year,  the  sales  were 
greater. 

Mr.  Rickman:  .-\bout  toys  again 
—people  who  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  past  for  toys  are  going 
to  be  up  against  it  for  infants’ 
gifts.  They  will  try  to  ttirn  to 
clothing  and  that  is  going  to  make 
the  situation  far  more  critical  than 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  Schf.ar:  We  will  sell  more 


Sm).\i,v  Effron, 

Ellron’s  Chattanooga,  I'enn. 

Lffron’s  is  a  popular  price  de¬ 
partment  store.  Chattanooga  is 
experiencing  xvar  activity.  It 
had  a  1910  population  of  128,- 
000. 

E.  H.  W'VCKOFF, 

.\.  B.  Wyckoft  Co., 

.Stroudsburg,  l‘a. 

This  department  store  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  toxvn  of  12,000,  a 
hasically  agricultural  community 
with  some  tourist  trade. 

Rali*h  1*.  Gram, 
Mevers-.Arnold, 

(ireenville,  S.  C. 

Department  store  in  a  toxvn  of 
35,000,  hy  1940  figures,  which 
has  industrial  mills  and  an  air 
base. 


to\s  this  year  than  we  have  ever 
soid. 

Mr.  .Matiso.n:  Because  you  have 
them  bought. 

Mr.  .Schf.-\r:  They  are  not  wheel 
or  steel  goods,  but  they  are  toy 
items  and  we  have  got  a  virtually 
(t)mplete  toy  stock  in  our  hotise 
now. 

•Mr.  rKiTF.i.BAt  m:  The  real 
shortages  w'ill  occur  in  accessory 
items.  In  October  the  customer  will 
figure:  "I  can  get  a  new  bag,  and 
1  am  going  to  give  somebody  a  new 
bag  for  Christmas,  so  I  will  pick 
it  up  tpiick.” 

Question  2 

JVhat  impact  do  you  think  the 
Christmas  demand  is  going  to 
have  on  some  previously  non- 
Christmas  departments? 

.Mr.  Tf:itlkbacm:  I  believe  that 
at  Christmas  time  people  want 
gift  items.  I  expect  some  turning 
to  other  departments  but  not  to 
a  marked  degree. 

Mr.  Matison:  I  think  all  de¬ 
partments  will  be  Christmas  de- 
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partmenfs. 

Mr.  Seale:  He’s  right  there. 

Mr  Teitlebaum:  A  few  p>eopIe 
may  turn  to  such  items  as  collar 
and  cuff  sets,  for  instance,  but  very 
few,  I  think. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  about 
house  dresses,  aprons  and  items  of 
that  sort— piece  goods,  etc? 

Mr.  Effron:  I  think  that 
much  of  the  demand  for  purely 
Christmas  items  which  can’t  be 
filled  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
lines  we  had  not  thought  of  for 
Christmas.  Our  business  last  year 
came  in  October  and  November, 
but  December  ended  up  a  much 
bigger  month  than  we  expected. 
The  business  came  from  lines  that 
were  not  Christmas  lines.  In  piece 
goods,  dress  lengths  became  im¬ 
portant.  We  had  always  sold  a 
limited  amount,  but  last  year  it 
increased  considerably. 

Mr.  Seale:  I  made  a  prediction 
three  months  ago.  I  told  our  buyers 
they  had  better  get  the  merchan¬ 
dise  because  “when  December  1st 
rolls  around  you  won’t  have  a 
darn  thing  in  the  house  to  sell.” 

Question  3 

What  change  will  the  O.C.R. 
statement  of  policy  on  promotion 
of  textile  merchandise  make  in 
your  Christmas  promotions?  Will 
you  depend  largely  on  “our  store 
is  the  place  to  buy''  promotions, 
rather  than  specific  mechandise 
promotions? 

Mr.  Seale:  That  will  have  to  be 
because  that  is  the  way  I  interpret 
the  O.C.R.  suggestions. 

Mr.  Teitlebaum:  I  agree.  Of 
course,  we  have  never  gone  in  for 
price  promotions  at  that  time  of 
of  the  year.  The  one  promotion 
factor  we  might  ordinarily  use 
which  we  should  now  have  to  cur¬ 
tail  would  be  the  announcement  of 
tremendous  assortments— if  we  had 
them.  We  shall  probably  have  to 
switch  to  more  institutional  copy. 
I  do  believe  it  is  a  good  chance 
to  plug  War  Bonds— it’s  a  good  time 
of  the  year  for  it. 

Mr.  Matison:  That  is  just  the 
way  I  feel  about  it.  We  should  not 
advertize  merchandise  too  much, 
but  publicize  the  buying  of  War 
Bonds.  We’ll  get  enough  business, 
and  we’ll  be  better  off. 

Mr.  Rickman:  As  I  interpret 


the  O.C.R.  statement,  I  can’t  see 
that  it  will  have  any  effect  on  our 
advertising  program  at  all.  We 
took  up  very  seriously  Lew  Hahn’s 
program  of  not  talking  shortages, 
advertising  special  buys,  etc.,  and 
we  haven’t  done  anything  of  that 
sort  in  about  two  years.  I  don’t 
think  the  new  restrictions  will  have 
any  effect  on  our  advertising. 

Mr.  Thomp.son:  You  could 
probably  say  that  of  every  store 
represented  here  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  statement  of 
policy. 

Mr.  Effron:  Ours  is  a  cash  store, 
in  which  lay-away  has  played  an 
important  part.  This  year  we  plan 
not  to  play  up  lay-aways  tor  one 
reason:  we  find  the  lay-away  plan 
is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  buy 
merchandise  not  really  needed. 

Mr.  Schear:  1  think  the  plan 
that  has  been  suggested  by  a  co¬ 
ordination  of  NRDGA  and  OCR 
is  a  very  sound  one.  I  still  believe 
stores  should  keep  themselves  in 
the  public  limelight  either  through 
the  promotion  of  Stamps  and  Bonds 
or  througli  other  institutional  ef¬ 
fort,  because  conditions  w’ill  not 
always  remain  as  they  are.  Later 
on  we  will  want  to  get  business. 

I  believe  that  advertising  should 
still  be  kept  in  the  picture,  but 
used  to  keep  the  good  will  of  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  future. 

Mr.  W’yckoff:  I  haven’t  thought 
a  great  deal  about  the  matter, 
but  I  assume  the  thing  to  do  is 
not  to  put  on  promotions.  I’m 
sure  we’re  not  putting  them  on, 
liecause  we  haven’t  enough  mer- 
cliandise  to  make  any  big  noise 
about.  It  seems  to  me  that  stores 
will  find  that  the  closer  we  get  to 
Christmas,  the  deeper  we  will  l)e 
in  this  war  proposition.  More  of 
our  communities  will  be  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  war;  the  casualty 
lists  will  be  larger.  It  will  probably 
be  the  p)olicy  of  a  great  many  stores 
to  promote  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
the  community  by  showing  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  good  time  and  have  the  com¬ 
munities  look  as  Christmassy  as 
possible.  I  think  it  will  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  morale  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnson:  It  seems  to  me 
that  most  Christmas  promotions 
have  not  been  of  the  type  referred 
to  in  the  OCR  policy  statement. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  plain 


matter  of  good  business  and  lx*aring 
in  mind  the  intent  of  the  policy— 
to  make  the  goods  go  round— you 
will  be  able  to  sell  all  you  can 
get  hold  of.  It  would  seem  good 
business  judgment  to  make  goods 
go  as  long  and  as  far  as  we  can; 
and  just  good  business  policy  to 
direct  the  Christmas  impulse  not 
away  from  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
but  toward  things  that  will  dis¬ 
courage  any  undue  distribution  of 
goods. 

Question  4 

To  what  degree  do  you  think 
that  self-service  or  simplified 
selling  dei’ices  are  going  to  have 
to  be  used,  at  least  temporarily, 
in  your  store  to  handle  Christ¬ 
mas  business  in  the  face  of  your 
personnel  limitations? 

Mr.  Seale:  I  can  sav  this,  so 
far  as  our  store  is  concerned;  it  is 
not  set  up  for  any  type  of  self- 
service.  except  the  notion  depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  handled  that 
way  for  a  long  time.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  anv  tvpe  of  self-service. 

Mr.  Rothschild:  The  same  thing 
applies  to  me.  I  have  a  specialty 
shop. 

Mr.  Teitlebaum:  I  believe  in 
seling  to  men  we  will  be  able  to 
use  simplified  selling  less  than  in 
other  departments.  Men  always 
have  to  have  someone  help  and  ad¬ 
vise  them. 

Mr.  Matison:  I  feel  the  same 
way  about  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods,  etc.  The  way  we  have  our 
business  set  up,  we  just  must  have 
the  help.  The  customers  can’t  do 
their  own  selecting,  and  we’re  not 
in  a  position  to  develop  self- 
service. 

Mr.  Rickman:  This  self-help  or 
self-service  idea  would  change  the 
verv  nature  of  many  operations, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Schear:  \Ve  have  looked 
over  some  of  the  self-help  systems 
installed  in  large  St.  Louis  stores. 
Setting  up  such  an  arrangement 
takes  more  space  and  requires  more 
classification  and  arrangement  of 
prices,  sizes,  types,  than  the  average 
store  of  our  kind  could  manage. 
^V’e  could  not  possibly  put  in  any 
type  of  self-service  successfully.  In 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Block's  inexpensive 
carpenter-inade  units 
bring  the  work  to 
the  marker. 


ir  Ao.  5  in  the  Traffic  Group’s 
Wartime  Efficiency  series. 


Movable  Units  Step  Up  Marking  Operation 

By  W  C.  Roberts,  Receiving  and  Marking  Manager,  Wtn.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis 


ABOL' r  18  months  ago  we 
started  experimenting  on  a 
moving  platiorm  marking 
unit.  It  took  us  about  two  months 
to  eliminate  all  ol  the  “bugs,”  then 
we  installed  6  units  in  one  section 
ot  the  marking  room. 

Each  marking  unit  consists  ot 
two  stationary  islands  which  are 
6  ft  long,  20  in.  wide  and  8  in.  high 
and  a  desk  type  platform  I  ft.  long, 
2  ft.  wide  anti  with  H/o  in.  clear¬ 
ance  from  floor  to  platform.  The 
platform  is  mounted  on  four  ball 
bearing  castors.  On  the  floor  in 
the  center  of  the  unit  is  securely 
fastened  a  two  by  four,  which  acts 
as  a  guide  tor  the  platform.  The 
toj)  ot  the  desk  is  231/0  in.  wide  and 
21  in.  deep.  On  this  is  fastened 
the  marking  machine  and  there 
is  space  for  the  invoice  file. 

Now  let  us  show  you  how  our 
svstem  functions.  The  checker 
places  the  merchandise  on  the  port¬ 
able  table  by  stock  number,  size 
and  color  as  he  checks  it,  and  then 
it  is  immediately  run  into  the 
marking  room  where  the  buyer 
inspects  the  merchandise,  retails 


the  invoice  and  O.K.'s  it  lor  mark¬ 
ing.  The  invoice  is  given  to  the 
head  marker  who  runs  the  table 
to  the  marking  unit.  The  table  is 
then  placed  over  one  of  the  islands 
and  is  locked  in  place  by  an  ordin- 
ar\  draw  bolt  and  o\er  the  other 
island  is  locked  an  empty  table. 

The  marker  is  seated  on  the  plat¬ 
form  facing  her  machine.  By  grasp¬ 
ing  the  tables  on  each  side  of  her 
she  can  move  the  platform  to  anv 
position  to  bring  her  merchandise 
within  easy  reach  for  marking  and 
as  she  marks  the  merchandise  it  is 
placed  on  the  empty  table  in  the 
same  order  as  it  is  taken  olf  the 
other  table,  that  is,  by  stock  num¬ 
ber,  size  and  color.  When  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  marked  the  stock  boy 
takes  it  to  the  department  or  stock 
room  as  the  case  may  be. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent 
that  the  merchandise  is  handled 
only  once  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  checker  until  it  is  sent  to  the 
department  or  stock  room.  Over 
each  marking  unit  is  fluorescent 
lighting,  making  it  easy  for  the 
marker  to  read  her  invoices,  stock 


numbers  on  merchandise  and  type 
which  eliminates  many  mistakes. 
The  markers  are  about  eight  feet 
apart  and  as  there  are  usually  two 
tal)les  of  merchandise  between  them 
the  arrangement  tends  to  eliminate 
conversation  and  visiting. 

We  allow  the  markers  fifteen 
minute  relief  periods  morning  and 
afternoon  and  an  hour  for  lunch, 
but  the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  at 
their  machines  turning  out  pro¬ 
duction  as  there  is  no  reason  for 
their  leaving. 

We  are  planning  now  to  re¬ 
arrange  our  marking  room  to  make 
r(K)m  for  eight  more  of  these  units 
as  we  feel  that  they  have  been  very 
successful. 

These  units  were  constructed  by 
our  store  carpenters  at  a  cost  of 
alx)ut  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Time  study  showed  a  saving  of 
15%  from  the  time  the  checker 
started  checking  the  merchandise 
until  it  was  put  in  the  stock  rooms 
or  sent  to  the  selling  floors. 

Editor’s  Note;  Mr.  Roberts  will  be  glad 
to  supplv  a  blueprint  of  the  plan  to  stores 
which  are  interested. 
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Stores  Accept  New  Responsibilities  with 
Amended  ODT  Regulations 


.  .  .  Customer  misuse  of  mail,  telephone  and  delivery  privi¬ 
leges  must  be  prevented  and  spirit  of  regulations  observed. 


By  Morris 

AMENDMEM  No.  T)  lo  Gen¬ 
eral  ODE  Order  No.  17, 
issued  on  .\ugiist  4th  and  ef¬ 
fective  -Vngtist  5th,  grants  three 
major  modifications  of  previous 
regulations  which  will  greatly  facil¬ 
itate  practical  delivery  operations 
l)y  stores  in  the  northeastern  sea¬ 
board  States. 

.Vmemlment  No.  5  now  permits 
stores  to  make  truck  deliveries 
within  their  established  retail  de¬ 
livery  area  of  merchandise,  regard¬ 
less  of  si/e  and  weight,  in  the  fol- 
low'ing  instances: 

1.  Delivery  of  merchandise 
sold  tipon  orders  received 
by  mail,  telephone,  or  anv 
other  system  of  public  com¬ 
munication. 

2.  Deliveries  of  merchandise 
to  the  address  of  a  person 
other  than  the  purchaser, 
which  person  is  to  retain 
possession  of  the  property. 

3.  Delivery  of  merchandise 
necessary  to  ret  tint  or  re¬ 
place  merchandise  pre- 
viotisly  delivered  in  error, 
or  merchandise  damaged  in 
the  process  of  truck  deliv¬ 
ery. 

The  granting  of  these  modifica¬ 
tions  by  ODT  is  the  direct  result 
of  a  petition  by  the  NRDG.\  in 
Washington  on  July  7th.  Since 
the  previotis  .Amendment  3-A  was 
issued  on  June  16,  placing  size  and 
weight  restrictions  on  truck  deliv¬ 
eries  for  stores  in  the  northeastern 
sealward  area,  we  have  urged  ODT 
to  make  certain  modifications  of 
its  regulations  to  eliminate  the 
tmdue  hardships  worked  ttpon  the 
customer.  These  hardships  involve 
the  prohibition  against  customers’ 
ordering  merchandise  below  the  size 
and  weight  restrictions  by  mail  or 


H.  La.\u.\L’,  Manager  Retail  Delivet 

telephone,  if  they  live  within  the 
local  delivery  area;  the  prohibition 
against  customers  purchasing  mer¬ 
chandise  below  size  and  weight  re¬ 
strictions  to  be  sent  to  a  person  at 
another  address;  and  finally,  the 
prohibition  against  stores  on  mer¬ 
chandise  delivered  to  the  customer 
where  the  error  involved  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  articles  w'eighing  5  pounds 
or  less,  or  60  inches  or  less  in  lengtli 
and  girth. 

It  was  the  NRDG.A  contention 
from  the  outset  that  while  the 
delivery  volume  represented  by 
these  types  of  transactions  was  re¬ 
latively  small,  the  restrictions  im- 
jjosed  constittited  a  source  of  mtich 
customer  friction  in  instances  where 
the  customer  cotdd  not  make  per¬ 
sonal  purchases  in  the  store,  or 
could  not  send  merchandise  to 
friends  or  relatives,  or  had  to  carry 
t)ack  to  the  store  merchandise  which 
was  deliveretl  in  error,  or  not  as 
ortlered. 

Delivery  Trips  Unchanged 

Since  stores  in  this  area  are  al¬ 
ready  restricted  to  a  maximum 
nimdjcr  of  two  deliveries  a  week, 
and  for  this  reason  are  regularh 
covering  their  entire  local  delivery 
area  on  each  run,  it  is  believed  that 
these  modifications  will  not  ma¬ 
terially  increase  either  tire  or  gaso¬ 
line  consumption,  but  will  permit 
stores  to  give  reasonable  service  to 
customers  on  legitimate  trans¬ 
actions. 

Following  the  issuance  of  .Amend¬ 
ment  3-.A.  staff  representatives  con¬ 
ferred  ntnnerous  times  with  ODT 
officials  in  W'ashington,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  two  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  at  the  ODT  head¬ 
quarters  in  W^ashington  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  .Association  and 
selected  kev  members.  .At  these 


)’  Group 

conferences,  we  pointed  out  the 
undue  hardships  which  .Amend¬ 
ment  3-.A  imposed,  and  presented 
evidence  justifying  the  need  for 
modifications  to  permit  more  prac¬ 
tical  delivery  operation,  but  more 
importantly  to  avoid  wholesale 
di\ersion  from  truck  delivery  to 
the  use  of  parcel  post  in  these  in¬ 
stances.  I  he  latter  was  exceedingly 
important  lioth  to  ODT  and  to  the 
stores,  since  it  was  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  .Amendment  3-.A  for 
stores  not  to  divert  shipment  of 
merchandise  to  parcel  post  where 
truck  deliveries  were  prohibited. 

With  these  modifications,  we 
believe  stores  in  the  eastern  area 
can  live  with  and  operate  success¬ 
fully  under  the  present  size  and 
weight  limitations  imposed,  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  parcel  fiost  ship¬ 
ments  beyond  their  normal  usage, 
as  previously  allowed  by  OD  E,  and 
without  imposing  undue  hardship 
on  those  customers  who  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  merchandise  personally  in  the 
store,  either  due  to  defense  jobs, 
phvsical  handicaps,  increased  home 
duties  and  responsibilities,  or  limi¬ 
ted  transportation  facilities. 

Mail  and  Telephone  Orders 

During  the  period  that  telephone 
and  mail  orders  were  prohibited, 
most  stores  in  this  area  experienced 
a  considerable  reduction  in  this 
type  of  business.  Witli  deliveries 
now  permitted,  it  is  natural  for 
stores  to  want  to  regain  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  customers  who  have  stop¬ 
ped  ordering  over  the  telephone, 
and  who  apparently  have  found  it 
necessarv  to  purchase  elsewhere. 

I'his  can  be  done  through  per¬ 
sonal  cards  or  letters  sent  to  such 
ctistomers  or  through  a  few  an- 
notmeements  enclosed  with  month¬ 
ly  statements,  and  through  the 
(Continued  on  pa^e  46) 
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By  JOHN  HAHN 


T  TAX’ING.  as  it  were,  for  a  year  and  a  half 
been  in  training  for  what  seemed  sure  to 
come  as  the  war  developed,  the  stores  of 
America  were  not  caught  unprepared  when 
the  War  Production  Board  issued  its  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Policy,  and  as  a  result  were  able  to 


W.P.B.  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 
BRINGS  STORES’  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  FOREFRONT 
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Genun9's  (Meriden,  Conn.)  contributes  space 
to  the  Red  Cross  blood  donation  drive. 


give  immediate  promise  ol  lull-hearted  to-op- 
eration.  .Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  without 
edict  or  regulation,  many  ol  the  country’s  best  known 
stores  geared  their  activities  to  the  war  program. 
It  seemed  a  bit  strange  early  in  the  war  days  to 
read  store  advertisements  which  tended  to  discourage 
buying  by  urging  the  public  to  conserve  in  order 
to  save— not  to  buy  if  articles  owned  could  be  ol 
further  use— projx^r  care  to  make  things  wear,  etc. 
.\nd  all  of  this  (lest  we  have  forgotten) ,  by  business 


Bullock's  (Los  Angeles)  makes  a  striking  point 
on  the  10  % -for-War-Bonds  buying  quota. 

organizations  reared  in  an  era  when  our  national 
psychology  was  “use  and  replenish”  rather  than 
“conserve  and  save”  as  at  present.  But  it  doesn’t 
seem  so  strange  now  that  we  have  come  so  far 
along  the  road  of  “all  out  for  war." 

The  principles  set  forth  in  the  VV.P.B.  declara¬ 
tion  differ  little  from  the  formula  that  many  stores 
set  for  themselves  as  their  own  war  program,  .\ctually, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  no  voice  in  retailing  was 
raised  against  any  part  of  it  when  the  details  of  the 


D.  M.  Read  Co.  (Bridgeport,  Conn.) 
uses  a  window  to  offer  canning  help  at 
its  Victory  Information  Booth. 


Factual  information  on  War  Bonds  is  given 
in  this  Woodward  &  Lothrop  (Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.)  window. 


The  Hecht  Co.  (Washington,  D.  C.l  M 
the  story  of  a  Guadalcanal  hero  is 
War  Bond  window  showing  captursd  Sitf'  ^ 


oinf 


D.  C.) 

k«ro  in 
ipturtd  Cii 


”1  ditd  because  some  of  you  didn't  believe  I  was  important 
•iiou9h  to  live."  A  May  Co.  (Los  Angeles)  Bond  ad. 

Dfdaration  became  known.  I'rne,  some  stores  which 
liad  not  really  timed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Home  Front  campaign  had  to  make  some  changes  in 
their  advertising  practices,  eliminating,  for  instance, 
such  words  as  “Buy  Now”— “unable  to  get  more"— 
etc.— hut  on  the  whole  very  little  was  asked  by 
W.P.B.  that  many  stores  were  not  already  doing. 

No  one  these  days,  who  is  still  at  home,  speaks 
of  his  contribution  to  the  war  effort  without  first 
apologizing  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  actually 


Copy  elaboration  on  this  headline  was  hardly  needed.  Rob¬ 
inson's  (Los  Angeles)  appeal  for  regular  War  Bond  buying. 


on  the  battlefields.  Certainly,  as  we  approach  the 
subject  of  what  retailing  has  done  to  help  make 
victory  certain,  we  do  so  in  that  spirit.  President 
R(K)sevelt,  in  a  recent  broadcast,  said  that  there 
is  only  One  Front,  with  all  of  us  working  together 
in  support  of  an  all  out  National  program.  In  this 
regard  it  may  f)e  truthfully  said  that  no  branch 
of  .American  business  has  tackled  the  war  job  with 
a  greater  appreciation  of  that  fact.  No  branch  of 
business  has  voluntarily  contributed  more  to  build- 


fox  (  Co.  (Hartford,  Conn.)  sots  a 
goal  for  housewives  in  this  strilc- 
window  about  the  kitchen  front. 


"Build  a  New  Shangri-La"  is  the  theme 
of  a  Lansburgh  &  Bro.  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  window. 


Womanpower  mobilization  is  the  theme 
of  a  D.  M.  Read  (Bridgeport,  Conn.) 
window  featuring  war  jobs. 


Genung's  (Meiiden,  Conn.)  contributes  space 
to  the  Red  Cross  blood  donation  drive. 


Bullock  s  (Los  Angeles)  makes  a  striking  point 
on  the  I  0  % -for-War-Bonds  buying  quota. 


imiiu  ili.iii  |)i(iiiii>t  <>1  1  nil  lu  ai  tid  (o-()|) 

fi.iliuii.  Slioiilv  alifi  iVail  ll.iiljoi.  uiilioiii 
iilici  ()i  iM.iiiv  (>l  ilu-  (omuiv's  IknI  known 

NioiiN  <;c.niil  iluii  a(ii\iiits  lo  ilu'  war  ino^iain. 
It  Mfiiiiil  a  l)ii  stian!;r'  laiK  in  the  wat  ela\>>  to 
n  ail  ^toll•  ail\ I  t  t iM  tni  iits  wliiili  ti  tiiliil  to  ilisi  oitt at^f 
l)n\in»  1)\  niinint;  thi'  |nil)li(  to  lotisriM'  in  oidri 
to  sa\i— tint  to  l)n\  il  aitiili's  owniil  lonlil  he  ol 
Ini  tin  t  iiM  — |)i<)|)i  i  laii'  to  inakt-  lhini;s  wi  ai  .  i  ii . 
\nil  all  ol  this  (lest  wi'  lia\t'  loinoiii'it).  1)\  hnsini'Ns 


on;ani/.il ions  n.iml  in  an  iia  wliiii  (»ni  nation. il 
|)smIioIo!;\  w.is  "use  .111(1  1 1  picnish  "  lalhii  than 

■■(onMivi-  .mil  sa\i"  as  .it  |)iisi'ni.  Ihil  il  iloisn'i 
Slim  so  sir. nine  now  ih.n  wi-  h.ivc  ionic  so  l.n 
.ilonj;  the  toad  ol  "all  out  lot  w.n .  ' 

I  he  |)iinii|)les  set  loilh  in  the  W'.lMi.  deilaia 
lion  diliei  little  liotn  the  loitnnia  that  main  stores 
set  lot  iheinseUes  as  iheii  own  war  |>roi;rain.  .\(tn.ill\. 
it  was  not  sinprisiin;  that  no  \oiee  in  iilailinjt;  was 
laised  a’^ainst  an\  |)ai  I  ol  il  when  the  details  ol  the 


D.  M.  Read  Co.  (Bridgeport,  Conn.) 
uses  a  window  to  offer  canning  help  at 


its  Victory  Information  Booth. 


Factual  information  on  War  Bonds  is  given 
in  this  Woodward  &  Lothrop  (Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.)  window. 


The  Hecht  Co.  (Washington,  0.  C.) 
the  story  of  a  Guadalcanal  hero  in 
War  Bond  window  showing  captured  fl: 


5  Fo 


Per  Person 
BUDGET  I 


Copy  eleboration  on  this  headline  was  hardly  needed.  Rob¬ 
inson's  (Los  Angeles)  appeal  for  regular  V/ar  Bond  buying. 


"I  died  because  some  of  you  didn't  believe  I  was  Important 
enough  to  live."  A  May  Co.  (Los  Angeles)  Bond  ad. 


oil  the  l);illli'lii'l(K.  (  (  itaiiilv.  .in  wt  .i|>|>i oik  li  tlu 
MilijKi  ol  u  liat  K  tailin';  lias  doiu’  lo  lit  I])  iiiaki 
\i<ioi\  (rilaiii.  ut  do  no  ill  dial  N|)iiii.  I’liNidrni 
KooncvcIi.  in  a  it  (tin  liroatltaNi.  Naid  ll.al  tluif 
iN  onl\  Oiif  l  ionl.  willi  all  ol  hn  woikini*  to^ctliii 
in  Niii>|)oii  ol  an  all  tint  .Nalional  |)ioi;iain.  In  iIiIn 
ii”ai(l  it  ina\  lie  tiulhlnlK  Naid  that  no  hraiith 
ol  Aint'iitan  hiiNiiUNN  liaN  latklcd  tin.-  war  joh  with 
,1  i;it  alt  i  a|>|>ii'(  iation  ol  that  lad.  .\o  hrant  li  ol 
IntNincNN  luiN  \ohmtaiih  tomi ihiuctl  iiKtrc  lo  build- 


l)t  ( l.ii  .It  ion  hit.inif  known,  lint-,  noiiu  nIohn  wliitli 
li.id  not  iialh  liiiuil  llitniNiKi n  to  tin  Npiiii  ol  tlu- 
I  Ionic  I  tont  (ain|)aij*n  had  to  iiiakc  noiiic  than"CN  in 
then  .nhciliNin”  |)iaiti(tN,  clitninal iii”.  lot  iiiNiaiuc. 
NIK  h  wokIn  aN  "linx  .Now  ’— "iinahlc  to  i>ci  iHoit  ”  — 
iK.  hni  on  the  whole  \ct\  little  waN  aNked  h\ 
W  .I’.li.  that  inan\  nIohn  well-  not  alit  adv  iloin<;. 

No  one  llitNe  da\N.  who  In  Ntill  at  home.  Njie.ikN 
ol  IiIn  (oiKi  ihniion  to  the  wai  etloi  t  w  ilhoni  Iiini 
a|)olot;i/inn  to  the  men  anti  women  who  ate  atiualh 


Womanpower  mobilization  is  the  theme 
of  a  D.  M.  Read  (Bridgeport,  Conn.) 
window  featuring  war  jobs. 


fo«  i  Co.  (Hartford.  Conn.)  sets  a 
!"ning  goal  for  housewives  In  this  strilc- 
5  window  about  the  kitchen  front. 


"Build  a  New  Shangri-La"  is  the  theme 
of  a  Lansburgh  &  Bro.  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  window. 


On  the  left  one  of  a  Hecht  Co.  (Washington,  D.  C.)  series  on  good  home  front  behavior  in  wartime. 
The  ad  at  the  right  Is  one  of  another  series  promising  to  keep  the  Axis  ''trying." 


ill<4  |)llllli(  IIIdI.iK'. 

Id  .1  l)iii't  .Dtiilc  sD(  li  .IN  this,  it  is  iiM|)()ssilil( 

to  DKikc  MKIIr  ill. Ill  .1  lllil'l  Mlllllll.ll\  III  llu  ('lldlls 
ilir  slons  111  Aimiii.i  h;i\i'  |>iii  iiiio  ilu  w.ii  i.iin 

|).ii”ii.  ()\ii  llu-  iiiontlis.  wli.it  with  i.itioniii;^  .iiul 

|>ri(ii  it ics.  llu-  |>(isiiiiiii  nl  ilu-  .im  i;i<;i'  u  Diil  iiu  i ( li.iiii 
h.is  not  hull  <)iu-  loi  oilurs  lo  iiiw.  \<>  i-  aw.iiil 
lU'Diiaiils  111  oilur  cinliK'iiis  aiD-siiii”  .1  joli  wi-II 

doiu'  ll\  |)iuiull\  Inim  in.isis  on  llu-  rools  ol  (U-|)ari 
iiunt  sioii's  aiul  sju-ii.ilix  simps.  |-oi  imiu-  haxr 
l)i-un  .i\vai(U-tl  to  sioii-s.  On  ilu-  lonii.iix.  it  is  ilu- 


uiail  siou-  ulii(h  lias  had  lo  stand  llu-  hiiint  ol  .ill 
llu  kicks  and  conijilainis  comiiii;  lioni  people  di' 
s.iiislu'd  with  rc-”iilal ions  .dlcciins;  iluni  issued  l\ 
().l*.  \.  and  oilu-i  i;o\e-i  nnu'iil  hiiie  ans. 

Some-  el.i\.  .1  lull  1  e  pen  t  ol  ie-l.iiliiu;'s  jiari  in  li  e 
W.II  max  he-  wiitle-n.  No  eloiihl  it  will  he-  loii”  .illii 
llu  war  is  o\e-i.  lo  llu-  eelilois  ol  I  in  lit  11  min. 
it  see  ins  now  .1  ”ai<;anuian  i.isk.  lor  .1  mu-  and  l.iiili 
liil  ie-|)oil  would  e-\in  U|)  lo  now  lake-  \oliimis, 
l.\ii\  one  ol  Ame-riea's  niillioiis  ol  sioies  is  eon 
irihiiiint;  I  nil  luai  le-elh  in  propoiiion  to  its  si/e. 


Two  of  a  Marshall  Field  (Chicago)  window  series  to  recruit  specialized 
service  personnel.  Army  Engineers  and  Navy  women  are  described  here. 


This  window-stopper  was  part  of  Robii 
son's  (Los  Angeles)  July  Bond  drive. 


Lansburgh's  (Washington,  D.  C. )  sells 
Bonds  with  copy  on  a  fighting  hero. 


Unusual  copy  In  a  May  Co.  (Los  Angeles)  ad  combln 
Ing  appeals  for  nurse  enrollment  and  Red  Cross  funds. 


I 


\\i  l'.,i\c  uiiihUtiiI  iiKiin  (iiiHN.  liowtsii.  Iinw  ilu- 
iii.iiii  .m»l  niiU  ^inils  ill  .ill  ol  llu  lo\\ll^  .mil  \ill;n;is 
ilintimli  \iiu'ri(;i  uoiild  look  il.  liv  mhiic  iii;i;;ii 
u  lcsi  I )|)c.  il  wel  l'  iKissihU-  lo  hi  ill”  iiilo  niii-  hxiiN 
ill  III  ilu  Will  .uiiviiirs  in  llu  viii  ioiiN  < oniimiiiii it  > 
wiili  |)H)|u  i  ^•lll|)lul^i^  lu  iii”  |)l;ut  (l  on  llu  pui  i  i.iki  ii 
i)\  1(1. lil  Nioiis.  No  ;ini  \ill;i|nc  cmi  Iniill  h\  iIiom 
litisicsi  ol  .ill  iiiNC'ils  .nul  .inini.il  liU  would  .i|>|u’iii 
l)ll^i(  1  ill. Ill  AnuriciN  \  ill;i”is  ol  Kiiadiii”  in  Siij) 
|)01l  ol  W.ll. 

How  nnu  II  siori  s  arc  (•iiici  iii”  inio  llu  W  .n  (;nn 


);iii”n  w.is  hion”lii  lumu  lo  I  in  IhiiiiiN  l.isi 
nuintli  wlun  nutuii.il  l)('”.in  lo  (onu  in  to  ns  in 
iis|)onsc  lo  oni  iciiiusi  loi  (ojiifs  ol  w;n  ads  and 
plioios  ol  uai  windows  iiiadc  to  ii  liniiicd  ninnhci 
ol  sioKs  1  ( ))i  ist  111  ill”  llu-  \;nions  si  i  lions  ol  ilu 
(oiniiiA.  \\  i  wish  il  w(  i(  possihlc  to  rt  |)iodn((  .ill 
ol  iluin.  liiii  s|)ii((  liiniiiii ions  hciii”  what  tluv  .iic. 
we  ha\(  st  il  l  led  .i  li  w  whith  wi-  hi  liiM  t  xpii  ss 
llu  s|)iiii  (onnnon  lo  all  ol  iluin. 

No  out-  not  ;in\  ;i,”i  iu\  sju  aks  so  i  lh  c  i  i\ eh  to  so 
in.nn  Ufopli-  d.iv  alliT  d.iv  as  do  ilu-  loinhiiuil  itlail 


The  Namm  Store.  Brooklyn,  salutes  "our  brave 


Two  Hutzler  Bros,  windows,  one  featuring  the  Rockwell  Four 


On  the  left  one  of  a  Hecht  Co.  (Washington,  D.  C 
The  ad  at  the  right  Is  one  of  another  series  promising  t 

ing  public  morale. 

In  a  brief  article  such  as  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the  efforts 
the  stores  of  America  have  put  into  the  war  cam¬ 
paign.  Over  the  months,  what  with  rationing  and 
priorities,  the  position  of  the  average  retail  merchant 
lias  not  been  one  for  others  to  envy.  No  E  award 
pennants  or  other  emblems  attesting  a  job  well 
done  fly  proudly  from  masts  on  the  roofs  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  specialty  shops.  For  none  have 
been  awarded  to  stores.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 

Two  of  a  K^arshall  Field  (Chicago)  window  series  to  recruit  spe 
service  personnel.  Army  Engineers  and  Navy  women  are  described  hei 


)  series  on  good  home  front  behavior  In  wartime. 

0  keep  the  Axis  "frying." 

retail  store  which  has  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  all 
the  kicks  and  complaints  coming  from  people  ilis- 
satisfied  with  regulations  affecting  them  issued  by 
O.P..\.  and  other  government  bureaus. 

Some  day,  a  full  report  of  retailing’s  part  in  tlie 
war  may  be  written.  No  doubt  it  will  be  long  after 
the  war  is  over.  To  the  editors  of  The  Bexletin, 
it  seems  now  a  gargantuan  task,  for  a  true  and  faith- 
fid  report  would  even  up  to  now  take  volumes. 
Every  one  of  .America’s  millions  of  stores  is  con¬ 
tributing  full-heartedly  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

clallzed  This  window-stopper  was  part  of  Robln- 

e.  son's  (Los  Angeles)  July  Bond  drive. 


Ltnsburqh's  (Washington,  D.  C.)  sells  Unusual  copy  in  a  May  Co.  (Los  Angelos)  ad  combin- 

Bonds  with  copy  on  a  fighting  hero.  ing  appeals  for  nurse  enrollment  and  Red  Cross  funds. 


We  have  wondered  many  times,  however,  how  the  h'aign  was  brought  home  to  I'hk  Billktin  last 
main  and  side  streets  in  all  of  the  towns  and  villages  month  when  material  began  to  come  in  to  us  in 
through  .\merica  would  look  if,  by  some  magic  response  to  our  request  lor  copies  of  war  ads  and 
telescope,  it  were  possible  to  bring  into  one  focus  photos  of  war  windows  made  to  a  limited  number 
all  of  the  w’ar  activities  in  the  various  communities  of  stores  representing  the  various  sections  of  the 
with  proper  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  part  taken  country.  VV'e  wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  all 
by  retail  stores.  No  ant  village  ever  built  by  those  of  them.  But  space  limitations  being  what  they  are, 
busiest  of  all  insects  and  animal  life  would  appear  we  have  selected  a  few  which  we  believe  express 
busier  than  .America’s  Villages  of  Retailing  in  Sup-  the  spirit  common  to  all  of  them, 
port  of  War.  No  one  nor  any  agency  speaks  so  effectively  to  so 


How  much  stores  are  entering  into  the  VN'ar  cam-  many  people  day  after  day  as  do  the  combined  retail 


Hufzler  Co.  (Baltimore)  offers 


D.  M.  Read  (Bridgeport)  does  a  fine,  fortli- 


A  striking  Bond  appeal  from  Woodward 


"Best  Buys  in  Bonds." 


right  copy  job  against  over-buying. 


&  Lothrop  (Washington,  D.  C.) 


stores  of  .\merica.  The  full  weight  of  this  force 
cannot  l  elp  but  be  a  tremendous  influence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  cause  or  principle  in  the  common  good. 
For  month.s,  this  force  has  had  one  common  aim, 
such  as  it  has  never  had  before— ri(  fury,  that  can 
come  through  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps; 
Victory,  through  the  enlistment  of  manpower,  both 
men  and  women;  Victory,  thr*)ugh  full-hearted  com¬ 
pliance  with  war  regulations;  Victory,  through  the 
common  efforts  of  the  American  people. 

One  also  senses  this  great  power  in  the  effective 


store  displays  that  are  getting  war  messages  over 
to  the  people.  Whole  store  fronts  are  being  given 
over  to  patriotic  appeals,  with  no  merchandise  for 
sale  shown  anywhere  in  the  display.  I'hose  who  are 
close  to  the  stores,  know  of  the  keen  rivalry  among 
department  heads  for  window  space.  They  know  the 
value  the  buyer  puts  on  a  window  display— how  often 
he  must  be  satisfied  with  part  of  a  window  when  he 
fought  so  hard  to  get  a  full  display.  And  yet  Uncle  Sw 
frets  a  whole  store  front  time  and  time  again  merely 
for  the  asking. 

.\s  we  said  above,  some  day  someone  outside  ol 
tlie  retail  trade  w'ill  attempt  to  appraise  the  value  of 
the  retailers’  wartime  contribution.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  pass  over  quickly  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
new'spaper  space  the  stores  are  contributing.  The 
monetary  value  of  the  w'indow  displays  too  may  not 
interest  him.  But  he  cannot  overlook  the  contri¬ 
bution  that  retail  merchants  are  making  through 
their  advertising  and  displays  to  the  building  of  a 
public  wartime  morale,  whose  full  significance  as 
an  instrument  for  Victory  may  be  realized  only  in 
retrospect. 


Far  left,  Krauss  Co.  (New  Orleans,  La.)  does  a 
compreliensive  anti-inflation  Bond  appeal.  Left, 
Tile  simple  fact  is  told  in  a  strikingly  simple  lay¬ 
out  in  this  Kann  ad  (Washington,  D.  C.) 


Smaller  !Stores^  Atlanta  Meeting 


★  IN  ATLANTA  in  July,  southeastern  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Smaller  Stores  attended  a  regional  conference,  second  of  The 
Bureau’s  1943  meetings.  Three  of  the  addresses  of  most  general 
interest  are  briefed  here-  one  on  the  subject  of  U’PB’s  Promotion 
Policy  for  Retailers,  one  on  the  over-all  OCR  program,  one  a 
description  of  a  successful  community  drive  to  recruit  store 
workers. 


Translating  the  OCR  Program  Into 
Store  Promotion  Practices 


By  Vu;t()r  North 

Publicity  Director,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Being  a  department  store  man 
I  have  had  occasion,  as  you 
have,  to  find  fault  with  some 
part  of  most  all  alphabetical  agency 
rulings. 

The  W.P.B.  Promotion  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Policy  for  Retailers  is  not 
a  ruling,  but  for  once  I  wish  it 
were,  because  I  think  it  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  lx;st  things  that 
has  happened  to  retailing  in  a  long, 
long  time.  In  short,  I  am  100  per 
cent  in  favor  of  it. 

I  am  sure  nine  out  of  ten  ad¬ 
vertising  men  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  OCR  has  brought 
about.  I'he  “sale-ist  stores”  will  be 
surprised  at  the  way  volume  will 
hold  up  without  pressure  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Let’s  not  kid  ourselves— you  don’t 
need  ballyhoo  advertising  today  to 
get  business.  All  you  need  is  mer¬ 
chandise.  picture  of  that  mer¬ 
chandise  and  a  simple  straightfor¬ 
ward  description  of  it  is  all  that  is 
required  to  move  it  out  in  a  hurry. 

AI)out  three  tveeks  ago  I  had  a 
letter  from  Ben  Posen  of  Hochs- 
child.  Kohn  8c  Company,  Baltimore, 


who  is  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  He 
asked  me  to  come  to  Baltimore, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  sales 
promotion  men,  to  discuss  adver¬ 
tising  under  this  new  request.  Pop¬ 
ular  price,  basement,  and  quality 
stores  were  represented.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  we  discussed: 

What  about  popular  price  stores 
that  have  built  business  on 
price  promotions? 

Will  their  advertising  pull  as 
well  without  comparative 
prices  and  the  other  smash 
approaches? 

What  about  basement  stores  that 
have  the  same  merchandise 
policy  and  advertising  tech¬ 
nique?  What  about  clear¬ 
ances?  Are  stores  to  elimin¬ 
ate  former  prices  in  clear¬ 
ance  ads? 

What  about  special  purchases 
when  there  is  a  genuinely 
sound  reason  for  talking 
about  the  wonderful  value 
you  are  able  to  offer? 


W'hat  about  advertising  fall  fash¬ 
ions  in  July  .  .  .  and  August 
Fur  Sales  .  .  .  and  summer 
blanket  events  .  .  .  and  the 
many  off-season  promotions 
all  stores  have  had  in  the 
past? 

What  al)out  store-wide  sales  and 
off-price  specials,  and  the 
many  individual  sales  stimu¬ 
lants  that  have  been  part  and 
parcel  of  most  advertising 
for  a  long  time? 

Well,  what  about  them? 

Which  is  better— to  try  and  do 
as  we  have  done  and  promote  our¬ 
selves  out  of  business,  or  try  to 
conform  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
to  this  new  OCR  request  and  see 
what  happens? 

Now  I  admit  that  it  is  not  much 
of  a  problem  for  a  quality  store  to 
conform  to  this  request.  Most  qual¬ 
ity  store  advertising  has  always 
emphasized  fashion  and  desirabil¬ 
ity,  with  price  promotion  being  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
most  quality  stores  had  August  Fur 
Sales,  and  perhaps  a  yearly  Store- 
Wide  Sale.  (Cant’d  on  page  28) 


August.  1943 
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Woodward  &  Lothrop 


rms  IS  THE  job  ONL^■ 
YOU  c;an  ih)! 


Don  t  buy  what 
you  don’t  need... 


Hutzler  Co.  (Bjltimore)  offers 
'Best  Buys  in  Bonds.  " 


D.  M.  Read  (Bridgeport)  does  a  fine,  forth¬ 
right  copy  |ob  against  over-buying. 


A  striking  Bond  appeal  trom  Woodward 
A  Lothrop  (Washington,  D.  C.) 


(i|  \nuiii.i.  1  111-  lull  \Miiiiu  1)1  iltis  li)'.(i 
(;miH)i  !  i  l|)  1)111  he  .i  i k  itu  ikIi )iis  inlliuiur-  in  >ii|) 
poll  ol  .inv  (iiiiM'  ()i  |)nn(  i|)l('  iii  ilu’  lominon  'j,o()il 

l'i)l  llioillls.  this  |o|(c  ll;is  lt;i(l  oni-  (OMlIIloil  .lilll 
MU  il  .Is  II  i'.ls  lU  Vfl  Il;|(l  hcloic  I  Ktdix.  iIkiI  i;ill 
ionic  ihioniili  ilic  sale  ol  w.ii  hoiuls  .nut  stamps 
I  tliioimli  tile  enlist  mciil  ol  iit;ni|)o\\ei .  both 

men  .iiiil  uonieir.  I'nlmx.  ilnoimh  1  nllhe.n  ted  loin 
|)lianie  with  wai  i  e!.;nlal  ions;  IKlmx.  llnonoh  tiu 
loitnnon  ilioits  ol  tin-  Viiuiiia:)  |)eo])le. 

( )tte  .ilso  senses  this  <;te.n  powci  i);  the  elle(li\i 


stole  dis|)|a\s  that  .tie  ’^ettiiii;  w.n  iiussa<;es  omi 
lo  the  |)eo|)le.  Whole  stole  llonts  .tie  hejiio  '.jiveii 
o\er  lo  paitiotu  .i|)pe;ils.  with  no  meiihandise  lot 
s.tle  shown  .mxwlure  in  the  ilisjilav.  I  hose  who  .iie 
(lose  'o  tile  stoles,  know  ol  the  kieti  ii\.ili\  .titioit!; 
de|)ai  itiu  iii  he. ids  lot  w  indow  sp.ue.  I  he\  know  the 
v.iliu-  the  l)n\ei  |)uis  on  .i  wiiulow  disj)la\  — ho\s  olnii 
he  must  he  salislied  with  |)ail  ol  .i  \sindow  wluii  he 
lon^ht  so  hard  to  ;4ei  .1  lull  displas .  .l)i(lx(t  I  Hi  1 1  No 
7.S  II  wliiili  \tii)i'  Irnul  tnm  nnil  linir  iii^iiiii  unnh: 
Im  III!'  iisliin!^. 

\s  wi'  said  .il)o\e.  soiiu'  dav  so.iuone  outside  ol 
the  ie;;nl  tiaili'  will  .tlleinpt  to  .ip|)i.iisi-  tin-  v.ilne  ol 
the  retailiis'  w.niiiiu-  (onii  ihinion.  lit  will  pioh 
.il)l\  pass  o\ei  (ptitklv  the  millions  o|  doll. its  ol 
news|)aj)ei  spate  the  stoit  s  aif  tonli  il)nlin>;.  I  he 
moiiti.tiA  value  ol  the  wintlow  tlisjihivs  too  mav  iioi 
interest  him.  I>ni  he  taiinot  oveilook  (he  tonii: 
hniion  that  retail  iiieKlianis  .ire  niakiiii;  ihioitLth 
theii  ttlv tit isint;  .tntl  tlisplavs  to  the  Imiltliii”  ol  .i 
|)nl)lii  w.ntime  nnnali.  whose  lull  sioinlitaim  .i' 
.III  insinniH  III  loi  N  ittoi  v  mav  he  reali/t  tl  oiih  in 
ret  r<  )spt  1 1 . 


Far  left,  Krauss  Co.  (New  Orleans,  La.)  does  a 
comprehensive  anti-inflation  Bond  appeal.  Left, 
The  simple  fact  is  told  in  a  strikingly  simple  lay¬ 
out  In  this  Kann  ad  (Washington,  D.  C.) 


Atlaiitsi  Mootiii 


★  l\  iri..l.\  ri  III  llll\.  ^niillicd^li  III  iiii  iilhi  )^  (</  llif  Ultiftlll 
(if  Sniiilli  I  Sidtiw  (itlciidid  ii  i i  i^iiiikiI  toiifcKiKC.  '•(  (iniil  i>l  I  hi 
liinniit'^  iiiriiiii'^^.  I  hue  i>l  Ihi  iiililti  y'>i  '>  of  niiul  >^riii  iiil 

Dill'll  ''I  III!'  I'lii'h'il  Ill'll'  mil  mi  ihi'  '•iihii  i  I  »>/  II  I’ll  \  I  ’  i  miii  >1  imi 
lh)lii\  Im  III  hull  IS.  mil’  mi  ihi  m’li  iill  ()(.lt  Inn'j^iiiiii.  mu  ii 
(h'si  1 1  fil  imi  I'l  II  siuiissfiil  I  mil  III  iiiiil\  iiii-,'i'  In  niiiiil  \lmi 
icmlu  IS. 


Translating  the  OCR  Program  Into 
Store  Promotion  Practices 


1 

I 

I 


H\  \  i<  i<  >k  \ok  1  M 

Ihihliiilx  Diiiilm.  \fillii  \  llliiiiiih.  liii  hiiimiil .  In. 


.1  ill  pai  t iiK  111  sioir  MMii 
I  li.ivi  hail  tKiasinn.  .i>  von 
lia\t .  1(1  liiul  laiilt  with  siinii' 
pail  III  iniist  all  .ilphahi  t ii ai  ai^i  iiix 

I  iiliii^N. 

rill  WMMi.  Ihiiiiiiiiiiiii  ami  l)is- 

II  ihiil  ion  I’lilii  \  loi  l\i  lailt  I  s  is  not 
a  iiiiiii".  Inn  loi  onic  I  wish  it 
wric.  III  i  ansi-  I  think  it  will  pi  on¬ 
to  1)1  oni-  ol  till  lust  things  that 
has  liappi  iii-il  to  K  tailing  in  a  loni;. 
lotii;  I  inn-.  In  shoii,  I  am  KXl  pt  i 
utit  III  la\oi  o|  it. 

I  am  still  iiiiii'  out  ol  irii  ail 
Miiisint;  nun  will  wrhomi  ihi 
oppoiimiii\  <)(.R  has  hioii^hl 
ahom.  I  III-  "sali-  isi  stores"  will  hi- 
sill |)i  iseil  at  the  was  \olniiii  will 
hold  np  wiihoni  |)i(-ssme  aiheiiis- 
iiii;. 

l.i  I  s  not  kill  omselies  \on  don  i 
iR'i'd  hallvhoo  aiUellisim;  loilas  to 
ni  l  liiisiness.  \11  son  ni-ed  is  nu  i 
(hamlise.  \  iiiiime  ol  that  niii 
rliamlise  and  a  siin|)|(-  sitai'^hlloi 
Wall!  di-siiipiion  ol  it  is  all  that  is 
Kipiiied  to  ino\i  it  out  in  .i  hiiiis. 

\honi  three  weeks  a<;o  I  had  a 
kllei  lioiii  I’ll  II  I’osen  ol  lloihs- 
<  III  Id,  Kolm  'Iv-  ( !onipan  \ .  liall  iiiioi  e, 


who  IS  (.haniiian  o|  ihi  Saks  i’lo 
iiioiion  Division  nl  the  N.itional 
Kilail  l)i\  (loods  \ssoiialion.  1  li- 
aski-d  nil-  to  (onii-  to  lia It inioi e. 
aloin;  with  a  niimhei  o|  oihii  saks 
pioniotion  nun.  to  disi  nss  ailvei- 
iisin^  nmki  this  m w  leipiist.  I’op 
niai  piKi.  Iiasenuiit.  .mil  ipialitv 
stoles  well  I epi esi  nted.  line  .ni- 
soiiie  ol  till  thinj;s  we  ilisi  nssiil; 

What  aliont  |>o|)nlai  pi  in  stoii  s 
that  have  Iniilt  I'nisiness  on 
piid  |iioniolions.' 

Will  their  .ulvertisin^  pull  as 
well  wiihont  lompaiativi 
priii-s  and  tin  otliei  smash 
.ippioai  hi  sr 

What  ahoni  hasemnii  stores  that 
have  till  saint-  iiu  ri  hamlise 
poliiv  and  adveilisin^  leih 
niipie.'  What  ahoni  i  leal 
allies?  \re  sioies  to  elimin 
ale  loi  nil  I  |>i  ii  es  in  <  k  ai  - 
ame  ails? 

What  ahont  speiial  piiii  liases 
vvlitii  thill  is  a  '.;enniiulv 
soinul  reason  loi  talkiii" 
ahont  till-  wondeilnl  value 
von  .111  ahk  to  oiler? 


\\  h.ii  .ilioni  ailveiiisnn^  lall  lash 
ions  in  |nlv  .  .  .  .mil  \n'.;nsi 
I  111  Sales  .  .  .  and  sninnui 
hlaiikel  eveiils  .  .  .  and  llu 
nianv  oil  season  pioniulions 
.ill  stoles  have  had  in  tlii 
paslr 

Wliat  .ihoni  stole  witlt  salts  .iiiil 
oil  pine  speii.ils.  .mil  the 
maiiv  inilividiial  salts  stinin 
knits  that  have  lii-eii  pan  .mil 
panel  ol  most  .iilvei  lisiiii; 
loi  a  loni^  I iine? 

Well,  what  ahont  ihein? 

Wliiili  is  hellir— to  iiv  ami  do 
.IS  we  have  iloni  .mil  pioniole  oin- 
selvis  out  ol  hnsini-ss.  oi  iiv  to 
(oiiloiin  to  llu-  hi-si  ol  oni  ahilitv 
lo  this  new  ()(!U  leipiisi  .mil  see 
what  ha|)|)ens? 

Now  I  .idniil  iliat  it  is  not  niiiih 
ol  ,1  piohlem  loi  a  ipialilv  store  lo 
(onloim  to  this  nipiisi.  Most  ipial- 
iiv  stole  ailviiiisin^  has  always 
(  niphasi/ed  lashion  and  iksitahil- 
ilv.  with  pi  ill  pioniotion  heint;  tlu- 
e\i  (  pt  ion  1  at  111  1  than  the  1  Ilk-,  lint 
most  ipialitv  Stores  had  \nmisi  |-'nr 
Sak  s,  and  pi  i  haps  a  veailv  Slore 
Witk- Sail-.  idmil’d  mi  ‘JH) 


Xnim-l.  I'H;1 


I'llF  111  I.I.m.N  nf  the  MaTIONM  Ki  IAII.  I)R^  (iooi)"  Xs^OluriON 


Continued  Support  for  Every 


Keeping  faith  with  its  Appliance  Retailers  it  a  ti 
honored  General  Electric  tradition.  In  Peace  or  Wc 
Good  Times  or  Bad,  a  steady  continuous,  practical  Dcrc 
ment  Program  strengthens  and  supports  every  G-E  Retaili 
Consider  the  force  in  the  broad,  hard-hitting  program  i 
at  work — month  in,  month  out — for  G-E  Retailers  everywl 
Here  is  a  development  program  complete  in  every  deta 
program  that  never  lets  up) — that  keeps  Faith  under  all  ci 
tions.  And  you  can  be  sure  it’s  right,  for  every  phase  d 
program  gets  thorough,  pre-testing  before  it  goes  to  wotl 
the  thousands  of  G-E  Retailers  who  daily  are  proving  its  vn 

rH£  WORLd  TOPAV 

Iv*ry  Wadficf day  Evaning  is  "Appliance  Time”  on  the  i 
wide  CBS  network  when  the  G-E  Retailer  and  expert  app 
service  are  co-featured  on  "The  World  Today”  ...  a 
outstanding  news  broadcast.  Millions  of  America’s  listeoa 
reached  by  this  famous  G-E  program  over  more  than  lOt 
Stations  each  weekday  evening  .  .  .  with  Wednesday's  pn 
exclusively  reserved  for  G-E  Appliance  Service  Retailtn 

PROMPT  SERVICi 

OMiuin*  Ropair  Parts  and  expert  technical  assisunce  are  wid 
quick  call  of  all  G-E  Retailers  from  14  centrally  located  Facu 
Service  Centers  and  59  parts  supply  stations  from  coast-UKOi 

NATIONAL  APVERTISINO] 

I 

Pro-Salllng  of  Hia  After  Victory  Market  for  all  G-E 

Retailers  and  Salesmen  is  the  day-to-day  job  of  General 
National  Advertising  in  a  greatly  expanded  group  of ' 
read,  large  circulation  magazines.  Copy  is  directed  (o«i 
purchase  of  War  Bonds  as  savings  for  Post-War  appl 
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COMPLETE  IN 
EVERY  DETAIL 

etailer  Now  and  for  Tomorrow! 


SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 

Specialized  Training  for  Appliance 
Service  personnel  on  a  year  round  basis 
includes  expert,  practical  instruction 
on  service  and  repairs  for  the  complete 
line  of  G'E  Appliances. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 

slide  films,  dramatic  demonstrations, 
It  Product  Man  (monthly  service  men's  pub- 
_jion),  special  bulletins,  etc.,  help  to  round 
-  and  complete  the  G-E  Appliance  Service 
raining  Program  —  the  most  practical  and 
le  program  ever  offered  for  building  a 
le,  over-the-counter,  retail  business  on 
£  Appliance  service. 


>  for 


of  can.  ®*Oil 


^Pplia  tL  ft,  I 

-ft.  I 


OUR  G-E  APPLIANCE  DISTRIBUTOR 


£N£RAL  A  ELECTRIC  / 


APPLIANCE 

SERUKE  [EIITER 

DEALER 


will  be  glad  to  show  you 
how  to  take  full  advan. 
tage  of  General  Electric's 
continuous,  practical  pro¬ 
gram  of  support  for  G-E 
Appliance  Reuilers.  Ask 
him  for  complete  details 
on  all  plans,  training 
school  schedules,  promo¬ 
tion  helps,  identification 
signs,  etc.,  to  assist  you  in 
your  wartime  business. 


REAL  HELP  FOR  HOMEMAKERS 


in  solving  wartime  living  problems  can  be  found  in 
the  fact-filled  folders  and  booklets  prepared  by  the 
General  Electric  Consumers  Institute  and  offered  to 
the  public  by  G-E  Appliance  Retailers.  The  Institute 
booklets  are  timely,  practical  helpers  for  Mrs.  Amer¬ 
ica  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  homemaking  functions. 
New  editions  timed  to  meet  wartime  living  demands 
are  constantly  being  edited  and  published  by  the 
General  Electric  Consumers  Institute. 
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and  less  as  time  and  tlie  war  drag 
on.  We  looked  at  a  lot  ol  base¬ 
ment  and  popular  price  store  ad¬ 
vertising  and  saw  surprisingly  lew 
price  comparisons.  Yet  they  have 
never  done  such  a  business  in  their 
history.  People  don’t  buy  price 
—they  buy  merchandise  and  the 
store  that  has  it  will  sell  it  without 
yellitig  aboitt  it. 

Ol  course,  all  stores  will  advertise 
cleatatices.  I'liey  base  a  perlect 
right  to  clean  out  odds  ami  etids, 
and  t(»  ipiote  lormer  jM'ices  provided 
they  tell  the  tritth.  llttt  the  OCR 
wotild  like  to  see  stores  simply  list 
these  clearatice  items,  tiot  take  large 
space  tt)  shout  redtictions. 

.Vs  a  matter  ol  lact  I  never  did 
titiderstatid  why  stores  spetit  gotnl 
money  sellitig  merchatidise  that 
represetited  no  profit.  Try  the  list- 
ittg  method,  stick  to  it  during  the 
war.  Von  will  educate  your  public 
to  look  lor  clearances  in  small  space 
and  von  will  save  money  alter 
the  war  by  never  having  to  revert 
to  the  old  expensive  method.  The 
marvelotis  thing  altout  this  OCR 
retptest  is  that  it  is  made  at  a  time 
when  von  can  (ilford  to  try  it.  11 
l)nsiness  was  poor  it  woitld  never 
be  suggestetl  becaitse  it  never  cotild 
be  accepted. 

As  I  tinderstand  it  the  reason  for 
all  this  is  to  hold  down  buying 
anil  thereby  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  rationing  more  things, 
particularly  apparel.  That  is  an 
awfully  good  reason  and  one  that 
all  stores,  large  and  small,  should 
and  will  subscribe  to  heartilv. 


Let’s  discuss  the  .Vugust  Fur  Sale,  cape  reducing  prices) ,  1  think  we 
Originally  it  was  a  sale  with  price  have  seen  the  last  ol  them  lor  the 
reductions  as  a  reason  why  women  duration  because  there  is  no  reason 
shoidd  l)uy  their  furs  out-ol-season,  lor  store-wide  sales  if  you  don’t 
and,  ol  course,  stores  wanted  to  save  the  customer  money, 
keep  their  fur  departments  busy 
during  the  summer  months.  Do 
we  have  those  reasons  today?  Ol 
course  not— then  why  an  .Vugust 
Fur  Sale? 

Fhe  strictest  interpretation  ol  the 
OCR  request  w'ould  be  that  stores 
not  advertise  Inrs  at  all  until  peo¬ 
ple  really  need  them.  Not  many 
stores  will  follow  that  interpreta¬ 
tion  lor  obvious  reasons.  But  all 
honest  stores  will  not  yell  “Save,” 
nor  will  they  try  to  put  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  the  idea  that  she  had 
better  buy  now  lu'cause  M.VYBE 
prices  will  be  higher  in  the  fall. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  OCR 
asks  us  not  to  do.  You  will  ad¬ 
vertise  furs— ol  course  you  will— but 
from  a  fashion  standpoint,  and  you 
will  talk  about  their  warmth  and 
beauty,  and  perhaps  you  will  sav, 
as  Lord  R:  Faylor  did  recently, 
that  no  fur  coat  should  be  liought 
before  a  Bond. 

-Vs  lor  store-wide  sales  (or  events, 
as  thev  are  sometimes  called  to  es- 


Presemation  vs.  Promotion 

VVe  took  exception,  at  our  Balti¬ 
more  meeting,  to  the  OC^R  request 
not  to  present  fashion  merchandise 
out-ol-season.  It  was  our  considered 
opinion  that  a  fashion  store  simply 
has  to  present  new  fashions  when 
they  are  new.  But  to  present  them 
and  protnote  them  are  two  iliflerent 
things. 

Right  now  summer  stocks  are 
pretty  far  gone.  VV'omen  are  a 
little  tired  of  summer  whites  and 
pastels  and  they  are  looking  for 
something  new'.  W'e  want  them  to 
know'  we  have  the  new'  fashions, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  Inag  about 
how  many  or  how  few'  we  have. 

So  there  is  no  doubt  that  most 
quality  stores  should  l)e  and  w'ill 
be  in  favor  of  the  OCAR.  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Now'  what  about  price  stores— 
will  they  sutler?  Not  one  of  us 
thought  so  because  their  opjjortuni- 
ties  to  talk  price  have  become  less 


Keep  an  Eye  on  the  Future 

Now'  there  is  another  angle  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  and  that  is 
to  reduce  all  merchandise  adver¬ 
tising  and  devote  more  space  to  pro¬ 
moting  w'ar  activities.  Here  is  an 
advertising  man’s  dream,  if  there 
ever  was  one.  Because  all  men  in 
my  business  believe  in  institutional 
advert isitig.  They  know'  you  do 
not  build  a  store  on  item  adver¬ 
tising.  Not  all  store  owners  agree 
w'ith  them  so  when  it  comes  to  a 
choice  of  merchandise  versus  in¬ 
stitutional  ads,  usually  the  insti¬ 
tutional  takes  a  back  seat.  But  now, 
with  larger  advertising  budgets 
and  less  merchandise  to  advertise, 
a  golden  oj)portunity  presents  itself 
to  build  your  store  for  the  future 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


i40U0000 
I)  ^ 

i.?So«V»* 


One  of  an  August  window  series  at  Lord  &  Taylor’s.  This  suggests  a  cool 
bathtub  in  town  as  a  substitute  for  a  cool  weekend  in  the  country.  The 
appeal  is  patriotic  and  institutional,  bath  accessories  occupying  only  an 
incidental  place  in  the  display. 
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Production,  Allocation  and  Promotion 
Controls  Combine  in  OCR  Program 

By  Richard  N.  Johnson  ' 

Director,  Textile,  Clothing  and  Leather  Products  Division,  O.C.R.,  W.P.B. 


IT  IS  the  objective  of  tlie  OC^R 
to  seek  and  maintain  as  high 
a  standard  of  living  for  the 
civilian  as  is  consistent  with  the 
inaxiimnn  war  effort,  lint  onr  ob¬ 
jective  is  not  to  seek  materials  for 
civilian  consumption  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Army  or  Navy  as  a 
sort  of  game  to  get  all  one  can  lor 
the  civilian.  On  the  other  haiul, 
we  believe  the  national  interest  is 
l)etter  served  liy  maintaining  the 
consumer  economy  so  long  as,  anil 
until  those  goods,  services,  or  the 
resources  to  produce  them,  are 
needed  more  bv  onr  .\rmy  and 
Navy.  Intrinsically,  therefore,  the 
operation  is  one  of  cooperation,  and 
not  competition  with  the  military 
services. 

A  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  econ¬ 
omy  is  l)asic  to  a  successful  war 
effort.  Our  people  must  l)e  kept 
healthv,  strong,  and  in  good  spirits. 
.Adetiuate  supplies  of  all  necessary 
kinds  must  be  provided  civilians 
for  this  purpose.  The  l)nsiness 
structure  necessary  to  produce  and 
distribute  these  goods  and  services 
must  be  kept  sound  and  strong. 
We  cannot  allow  onr  economic 
mechanism  to  decay  or  become  a 
casualty.  \  strong  civilian  economy 
is  just  as  necessary  to  victory  as  a 
strong  Army  and  Navy. 

OCR  Operation 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Retpiire- 
ments  is  the  official  claimant  agency 
for  all  civilian  consumer  products 
and  services,  with  the  exception  of 
food,  rubber,  transportation,  and 
one  or  two  other  products  which 
are  handled  by  separate  agencies. 
The  Office,  therefore,  is  the  central 
spokesman  for  civilian  needs.  Onr 
representatives  sit  on  the  Central 
Re(|uirements  Committee  and  its 
some  .88  or  more  divisional  sub¬ 
committees.  The  .Army,  Navy, 
Lend-Lease,  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  Maritime  Commission, 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirements, 
and  several  other  agencies  are  mem¬ 
bers.  We  sit  together  as  “claimant 
agencies”  to  divide  up  the  total 


material  pie  between  us.  W'e  differ 
from  the  other  claimants,  of  course, 
in  that  we  ilo  not  procure  or  pnr- 
thase  directly  the  materials  or  pro- 
ilucts  allocated  to  us.  In  effect, 
we  secure  the  total  allotment  to  be 
used  for  civilians,  on  behalf  of 
all  private  purchasers. 

Our  work  is  closely  coordinated 
with  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations,  also  headed  by  a 
\'ice-Cdiairman.  Industry  Opera¬ 
tions  is  divided  into  some  28  In- 
dustrv  Divisions,  which  are  the 
focal  point  for  industry  contacts 
of  a  production  nature.  Each 
fndnstrv  Division  is  responsible  for 
the  total  production  program  which 
is  drawn  upon  for  needs  of  all 
claimants.  Thus,  the  Textile, 
Cdothing  and  Leather  Industry 
Division  is  responsible  for  the 
total  production  of  textiles  and 
clothing,  whether  they  are  to  be 

CIVILIAN  NEEDS 

★  EARLY  THIS  MONTH  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirements 
made  public  announcement  of  a 
9-point  program  to  protect  the 
civilian  population  against  imposi¬ 
tion  of  bare  subsistence  levels  of 
existence  in  cases  where  the  military 
situation  does  not  require  action  so 
drastic. 

“We  must  assure  that  all  mini¬ 
mum  essential  civilian  requirements 
are  met  and  in  addition  that  all 
national  resources  above  that  level 
which  cannot  be  employed  effective¬ 
ly  to  meet  our  military  and  foreign 
policy  needs  are  utilized  to  supply 
civilians,”  the  report  said. 

OCR  is  currently  making  a  wide¬ 
spread  survey  to  determine  xvhich 
are  the  everyday  items  the  lack  of 
which  causes  the  greatest  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  civilians.  Arthur  Whiteside 
emphasizes  that  his  purpose  is  not 
to  reopen  substantial  manufacture 
of  many  civilian  items  but  rather 
to  allocate  the  supply  of  materials 
available  for  civilian  use  to  the 
purposes  that  are  most  essential. 
Some  observers  believe  that  the  sur¬ 
vey,  xuhen  it  is  completed,  will  in¬ 
dicate  a  geographical  maldistribu¬ 
tion  of  essential  items  quite  as 
significant  as  an  over-all  shortage. 


used  for  military,  export,  or  civilian 
purposes. 

I’he  Office  of  Civilian  Require¬ 
ments  works  directly  with  each  of 
the  Industry  Divisions  and  aims  to 
secure  a  balanced  and  integrated 
total  “(avilian  .Supply  Program”. 
For  exatnple,  we  estimate  all  the 
dilferetu  civilian  requirements  for 
steel,  legardless  of  the  "production” 
division  to  which  a  given  product  is 
assigned.  W^e  may  or  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  entire  allottnent  we  ask 
for,  ilepending  on  the  relative  needs 
of  all  claimants,  in  relation  to  total 
steel  production.  When  the  civilian 
allottnent  is  finally  determined 
upon,  we  ilecide  for  which  civilian 
products  our  allottnent  shall  be 
used.  We  must  balance  the  civilian 
steel  needs,  for  example,  between 
pots  and  pans,  clocks,  baby  car¬ 
riages,  findings,  laundry  equipment, 
razor  lilades.  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  items.  The  same 
process  holds  true  in  a  broad  way 
of  all  other  products  and  materials, 
whether  it  be  copper,  or  textiles, 
or  clothing,  or  leather,  or  shoes,  or 
plastics,  or  chemicals,  or  ))Rper,  or 
what  have  you.  This  is  not  easy 
when  supplies  are  insufficient  to 
meet  demand. 

Controls  Civilian  Distribution 

Let  me  express  our  function 
somewhat  differently.  Let  me  liken 
the  producer  industry  divisions  to 
factories.  The  .Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Require¬ 
ments,  and  the  other  claimant 
agencies  are  the  total  customer 
list  for  each  factory.  As  claimants 
or  customers,  we  agree  together 
how  much  of  the  industry  or  factory 
output  we  each  will  take.  Having 
dfecided  that  between  ourselves, 
with  the  help  of  an  outside  final 
board  of  appeal,  the  Central  Re¬ 
quirements  Committee,  we  instruct 
the  factory  what  kinds  of  products 
we  want  from  them  and  in  what 
quantities  within  our  total  allot¬ 
ment.  The  other  claimants  have 
the  goods  shipped  directly  to  them¬ 
selves  or  consignees.  The  Office 
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TOP  PRICE  LINES 

★  OPA’s  ADHERENCE  to  no- 
higher-price  line  restrictions  re- 
ceived  no  nwdipcation  with  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  Amendment  No.  1  to  MPR 
330.  Jn  this  regulation,  finally 
issued  under  date  of  August  8th, 
retailers  and  wholesalers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  for  fall  selling  the 
highest  price  lines  of  either  the 
March,  1942  or  the  fall  base  period. 
This  provision  recognizes  that 
normal  seasonal  industry  practice 
results  in  some  sellers  having 
higher  selling  price  lines  for  fall 
than  for  spring  and  ivas  necessary 
to  make  330,  originally  a  Spring 
regulation,  suitable  for  year-round 
control. 

The  revised  regulation  does  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  situation 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  rise  in 
manufacturer  prices  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  smaller  retailer, 
in  many  cases,  to  carry  his  custom¬ 
ary  quality  of  merchandise. 

Four  months  have  passed  since 
NRD(i.4,  through  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  of  representative  retailers,  for¬ 
mally  asked  OP.-i  to  make  provi¬ 
sions  for  retailers  in  need  of  such 
relief  to  take  on  two  higher  price 
lines,  in  each  individual  case  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  OP.i  office. 
No  action  has  been  taken  on  that 
request. 

SEPTEMBER  BOND  DRIVE 

★  ON  AUGUST  lOZ/i  the  Septem¬ 
ber  ll'rtr  Loan  Drive  was  to  be 
presented  officially  to  retailers  in 
a  closed  circuit  broadcast  from 
Washington  which,  retailers  were 
invited  to  hear  at  their  local  radio 
stations.  In  New  York  and  else¬ 
where  the  event  was  to  be  made  the 
occasion  of  luncheon  meetings. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau,  in  a  statement  to  retailers, 
said  that  they  are  "setting  a  fine 
example  for  other  patriotic  groups 
in  taking  for  themselves  a  billion 
dollar  quota  in  E  bonds  and  Stamps 
during  the  Third  War  Loan.”  He 
added  "Judging  from  past  experi¬ 
ence,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
xoill  reach  their  quota.” 

Richard  Meybohm,  manager  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  re¬ 
ports  that  many  stores  have  already 
indicated  that  they  plan  to  set  aside 
25%  of  their  normal  September 
advertising  expenditure  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  bond  sales. 

Every  store  employee  who  turns 
in  S200  or  better  of  bonds  and 
stamp  sales  during  the  drive  will 
receive  a  citation  from  the  Treasury 
Department. 


ut  Civilian  Requirements,  on  the 
other  hand,  directs  the  shipments 
Irom  the  factory  to  its  thousands 
of  wholesalers  and  some  million 
and  three  quarter  retailers,  whom 
it  represents. 

So  close  is  this  simile  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  responsibilities  and  authorities 
involved  that  a  new  .Administrative 
(3rder  has  just  l>een  si^^ned  directing 
that  the  Office  of  Civilian  Require¬ 
ments  shall  be  solely  responsible 
for  distribution  of  all  consumers 
goods. 

This  represents,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  began,  an  official 
liome  and  spokesman  for  tlie 
country’s  retailers  and  wholesalers, 
where  you  can  bring  your  problems. 

Fair  Distribution  Essential 

In  the  periods  ahead  of  us,  there 
are  coming  some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  vour  history.  Ihe 
going  will  be  rough  anti  hard.  We 
pledge  you  everything  within  our 
power  to  aid  you  in  your  'problems 
in  whatever  wavs  we  can.  We  ask 
your  conlitlence  and  aid  in  untler- 
taking  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
(omplex,  and  lar-reaching  prob¬ 
lems  confrtmting  us  in  our  civilian 
economy.  Do  not  expect  too  much 
of  us.  VV'e  have  no  rabbits  in  the 
hat.  In  large  measure,  we  can  go 
only  so  far  as  you  yourselves  will 
go  upon  your  own  initiative.  We 
cannot  erase  the  hardships  and 
shortages  of  a  war  economy.  But 
we  will  attempt  a  leadership  to 
assist  adjustment  to  the  conditions 
we  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  an  orderly  How  of  neces¬ 
sary  goods  and  to  preserse  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  distribution  structure 
upon  which  a  successful  war  effort 
and  our  civilian  existence  depends. 
One  of  the  principal  tasks  to  Ite 
accomplished  is  to  provide  an  equit¬ 
able  flow  of  gotxls  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  retailers,  small  and  large, 
metropolitan  or  rural,. receive  their 
fair  proportion  of  goods  available. 

You  gentlemen  carry  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Distribution  depends 
to  a  large  degree  upon  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small  retailers.  You  are 
the  backbone  of  our  nation.  You 
wait  upon  and  meet,  face  to  face, 
with  130,000,000  American  citizens 
every  day.  You  more  than  anyone 
know  the  public  pulse.  Our  citizens 
depend  upon  you.  It  is  up  to  you, 
almost  more  than  anyone  else,  to 


help  our  citizens  understand  the 
shortages,  inconveniences,  sacrifices, 
we  must  all  make. 

rhere  is  one  thing  I  am  as  certain 
of  as  my  own  name.  Your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  meet  this  condition 
with  cooperation  and  good  nature 
if  they  understand  the  reasons 
why  and  have  conhdence  that  you 
and  we  together  are  doing  the 
best  we  know  how  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  You  can  do  much  to 
bring  about  this  pultlic  under¬ 
standing. 

You  here  have  a  vital  stake  in 
textiles  and  textile  products.  I 
shall  try  now  to  tell  you  just  as 
accurately  as  I  can  the  outlook  as 
we  see  it,  and  the  plans  we  have  in 
process  for  dealing  with  it. 

There  is  an  adetpiate  supply 
of  textiles  to  meet  essential  civilian 
needs.  By  this,  1  do  not  mean  that 
the  supply  will  be  such  as  to  fill  all 
demamls  on  all  jmKlucts,  nor  as 
much  as  you  would  like  to  have 
or  could  sell.  The  situation  re- 
(piires  the  utmost  care  in  distri¬ 
bution  and  careful  conservation 
by  consumers. 

Rationing  Gan  Be  Prevented 

But  the  supply  will  be  adeejuate 
to  fill  necessary  uses  and  to  provide 
a  volume  of  trade  sufficient  lor  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  depend¬ 
ing  upon  them.  The  supply  is 
sufficient  to  dismiss  consumer  ra¬ 
tioning  from  our  minds  provided 
the  entire  industry,  including 
mills,  converters,  clothing  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesaleis  and  retailers, 
cooperate  fully  in  the  plans  now 
being  worked  out.  .-\s  you  know, 
there  is  no  shortage  of  cotton  fibre. 
Plenty  of  wool  fibre  has  been  snu  k- 
piled  and  new  supplies  will  l)e 
plentiful  so  long  as  shipping  lanes 
remain  open  as  they  are.  W'e  are 
using  all  the  rayon  fibre  for  which 
chemicals  can  be  allotted,  consider¬ 
ing  other  war  needs  for.snch  chem¬ 
icals.  The  supply  of  rayon  fibre  will 
|)rovide  varn  for  most,  though  not 
all,  of  our  rayon  weaving  capacity. 

The  factors  limiting  jnodnetion 
are  machine  capacity  and  available 
manpower,  primarily  the  latter. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  maxi¬ 
mize  production.  But,  manpower 
available  will  tend  to  decrease. 
High  labor  turnover  and  use  of 
many  inexperienced  employees  are 
our  principal  problems. 
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I'lu'if  are  iliiee  phases  ot  ihe 
overall  program  wliich  we  exjrect 
will  ol)\iaie  ihe  need  ol  consumer 
rationing. 

Production  Efficiency 

The  first  phase  is  a  campaign  lor 
maximizing  production.  This  work 
is  under  the  leadership  ol  Frank 
Walton,  Director  ol  the  Textile, 
Clothing  and  Leather  Industry 
Division  ol  the  War  Production 
Board.  This  must  be  principally 
a  plant  by  plant  ellort  regarding 
lalxM  and  lacility  bottlenecks.  \Vc 
do  not  anticipate  that  this  work 
will  add  greatly  to  present  total 
pnxluction  rates,  but  it  should  go 
iar  to  prevent  losses  in  production 
which  could  well  lK*gin  to  set  in 
as  the  residt  ol  present  manpower 
difficulties. 

Fair  .\llocation 

The  second  phase  ol  the  program 
is  the  direction  ol  yarns  and  lab- 
rics  towards  the  more  essential  uses. 
This  program  is  lieing  worked  out 
in  c(K)peration  with  Industry  Com¬ 
mittees.  representing  all  segments 
ol  the  industry,  from  the  retailer 
clear  back  to  the  mill. 

There  has  been  much  lcH)se  talk 
about  allocating  gcxids  under  order, 
directly  Irom  seller  to  buyer.  W^e 
do  not  think  this  is  advisable,  feas¬ 
ible,  or  necesary  at  the  present  time, 
except  on  a  limited  number  of 
specific  items,  which  might  amount 
to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total 
production.  The  inclustrv  itself 
can  do  this  job  voluntarily  for  90 
|>er  cent  or  more  ol  the  production, 
under  policy  declarations  from  the 
War  Production  Board.  Mills  and 
garment  manufacturers  will  be 
asked  to  devote,  voluntarily,  their 
facilities  first  to  the  production  of 
a  specific,  named,  list  of  items  which 
are  public  necessities,  and  fill  the 
demand  for  such  necessities  first. 
After  such  necessity  demands  are 
filled,  gocxls  may  be  manufactured 
and  sold  for  other  purposes.  Mills 
and  converters  will  be  asked  to 
sell  their  nndti-use  fabrics  to  the 
producers  of  these  specified  neces¬ 
sity  items  liefore  they  fill  orders 
for  other  uses. 

-As  you  know,  carious  factors 
have  worked  together  to  restrict 
supplies,  particularly  in  the  volume 
price  ranges.  The  directive  pro¬ 
cess  will  take  account  of  this  and 


emphasize  those  ranges  which  will 
contribute  most  in  combating  in¬ 
flation. 

With  full  trade  c<K>peration,  this 
plan  can  work.  Under  it,  no 
civilian  need  l)c  without  the  neces¬ 
sities.  Shortages  and  jniblic  in¬ 
conveniences  will  Ik*  diverted  and 
sidetracked  to  those  classes  of  pro¬ 
ducts  where  inconvenience  is  not 
serious.  Such  a  plan  is  far  cheaper 
to  administrate,  lK)th  in  terms  of 
lalxM  and  the  taxpayer’s  money, 
than  consumer  rationing.  It  will 
recjuire  many  sacrifices  and  much 
self-restraint  on  the  part  of  textile 
manufacturers  and  distributors. 
We  believe  they  will  exercise  these 
restraints  in  preference  to  strin¬ 
gent  government  regulation.  The 
list  of  necessity  |)roducts  which  are 
to  have  the  “right  of  way”  is  in 
process  of  forntation  by  an  official 
task  group  of  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers. 

From  time  to  time,  it  may  Ix*- 
come  necessary  to  place  additional 
specific  items  under  allocation,  but 
we  hope  the  ccK)peration  of  the  in¬ 
clustrv  will  be  such  that  this  In¬ 
comes  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

Promotion  Restriction 

The  third  phase  of  the  program 
relates  to  the  restriction  of  un¬ 
necessary  forms  of  retail  promo¬ 
tion  of  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Most  fabrics,  or  the  facilities  used 
for  their  production,  are  inter¬ 
changeable  between  a  wide  range 
of  products.  Accordingly,  excess¬ 
ive  retail  sale  of  almost  any  textile 
product,  regardless  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  is  directly  or  indirectly  a 
drain  on  some  essential  need.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  retail  portion  of  the 
program  applies  to  all  textile  pro¬ 
ducts. 

When  demand  exceeds  supply  in 
wartime,  it  seems  unwise  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest  to  use 
retail  promotion  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  public  demand  still  further. 

You  are  familiar  by  now  with 
the  declaration  of  retail  policv  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  It  is  applic¬ 
able  to  all  kinds  of  textile  prcxlucts, 
not  only  apparel  and  domestics,  but 
all  products  in  which  textiles  play 
an  important  part.  The  intent  of 
the  policy  is  to  conserve  textile 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


STORM  SIGNAL 

★  THE  I  EX  DOR  KELATIOXS 
Committee  of  XRDCA  warns  re¬ 
tailers  to  be  careful  about  making 
commitments  which  specifically  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  th^  duration  of  the 
war.  .-in  example  of  such  a  com¬ 
mitment  is  that  required  by  a 
hosiery  resource  which  is  asking 
customers  to  sign  agreements  that 
they  will  accept  additional  de¬ 
liveries  of  rayon  hosiery  after  the 
war.  (This  requirement  happens 
also  to  conflict  with  OFA’s  ruling 
against  “tying  arrangements”  in 
which  the  customer  is  required  to 
take  merchandise  he  may  not  want 
in  order  to  get  merchandise  he  does 
want.) 

The  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  points  out  that  retailers  who 
make  post-war  commitments  may 
find  themselves  with  inventories  of 
merchandise  bought  at  prices  too 
high  for  peacetime  sale,  or  of  a 
quality  or  type  which  will  not  be 
salable  when  wartime  restrictions 
on  materials  are  lifted,  .tny  pyra¬ 
miding  of  orders  now  may  turn 
out  to  be,  in  effect,  just  such  a 
post-war  commitment,  and  retailers 
are  adinsed  to  keep  a  careful  check 
on  the  quantities  of  merchandise 
which  manufacturers  and  zvhole- 
salers  might  beliexfe  themselves 
justified  in  delivering  if  the  market 
should  suddenly  break  with  the  end 
of  the  war. 

AUGUST  SALES 

★  RETAILERS  ARE  conforming 
to  the  plan  of  “.soft-pedal  selling” 
embodied  in  the  WPR  Declaration 
of  Policy,  even  though  the  program 
struck  a  snag  more  apparent  than 
real  when  the  traditional  .iugust 
fur  sale  period  got  under  way.  Local 
complaints  were  directed  chiefly 
against  fur  stores,  and  at  press  time 
it  appeared  that  the  difficulty  was 
due  largely  to  misinterpretations  of 
the  Declaration  and  that  the  stores 
were  lining  up  in  compliance.  Lew 
Hahn  pointed  out  that  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  Declaration  be¬ 
came  effective  on  August  lit,  at  a 
time  when  those  stores  which  gen¬ 
erally  have  .dugust  coat  and  fur 
sales  had  made  their  customary 
elaborate  promotion  plans.  .Mer¬ 
chandise  had  been  bought  especially 
and  ad  campaigns  prepared  before 
the  Declaration  was  issued.  It  had 
been  foreseen  by  NRDGA  that  such 
stores  would  not  be  able  to  call 
their  sales  off  quickly  'find  Mr. 
Hahn  had  urged  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  should  not  apply  to  such 
planned  sales  until  late  in  August. 
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Charlotte,  N.  C.  Stores  Find  Way 
Out  of  Manpower  Shortage 

By  A.  L.  Bechtold^ 

Executive  Secretary,  Charlotte  Merchants’  Association 


The  retail  stores  ot  America 
now  have  the  greatest  op- 
|>ortunity  in  their  liistory  to 
try  to  develop  future  customers. 
.Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  the 
harsh  statements  that  some  of  their 
salespeople  make  will  not  remain 
in  the  public’s  mind,  but  1  differ 
Avith  that  opinion. 

As  individuals,  we  like  to  go 
to  a  place  where  we  are  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  where  the  salespeople 
seem  to  have  an  interest  in  otir 
purchases  whether  large  or  small. 
W'e  cannot  hope  to  build  gootlwill 
and  prestige  among  our  ctistomers 
unless  Ave  have  jtlenty  of  Avell- 
trained  salespeople. 

Generally  speaking,  the  retailers 
as  a  Avhole  are  very  optimistic 
about  business  after  the  Avar  is  over. 
The  thing  that  they  are  Avorrying 
about  is  the  periotl  from  uoav  until 
the  day  Avhen  the  peace  terms  will 
be  signed.  Since  the  retailers  have 
such  a  struggle  in  getting  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  various  associations  with 
which  they  are  affiliated  should  try 
to  do  their  best  to  help  them  Avith 
their  personnel  problems.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  the  Charlotte 
Merchants’  Association  worked  out 
the  following  program  which  really 
did  a  good  job  in  Charlotte. 

When  I  conceived  of  the  idea  of  a 
part-time  employment  program  to 
get  housewives  and  mothers  inter¬ 
ested  in  working  for  two  or  three 
hours  each  day,  I  discussed  this  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  number  of  the  leaders 
in  the  stores  in  Charlotte. 

Every  one  of  them  A\'as  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  program.  Then 
I  presented  the  idea  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  which  approved  it 
and  gave  me  the  “go  ahead”  signal. 
From  then  on,  it  Avas  strictly  a 
promotional  extent  in  exieiy  sense 
of  the  xvord. 

We  knew  that  in  Charlotte,  as 
well  as  in  every  community  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  group,  there  Avere 
many  housewives  and  mothers  Avho 
would  be  interested  in  helping  the 
retailers  by  doing  salesAvork  for  a 


short  time  each  day.  We  also  knew 
that  they  had  certain  home  re¬ 
sponsibilities  Avhich  they  could  not 
sliirk  but  had  to  keep  going  be¬ 
cause,  in  some  cases,  their  husbands 
Avere  employed  in  Avar  Avork  and 
had  to  have  regtilar  meals. 

Three  Worker  Groups 

While  these  wives  had  children, 
some  of  Avhom  Avere  in  school,  they 
felt  that  they  could  do  their  bit  lor 
the  retailers.  I'liey  Avamed  to  l)e  at 
their  homes  by  tAvo  or  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  so  that  thev  could 
look  after  their  children  and  take 
care  of  their  household  duties. 
We  suggested  that  these  ladies  go 
to  Avork  at  9:30  or  l();0()  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  Avork  until  one 
or  tAvo  in  the  afternoon. 

Then  Ave  found,  also,  another 
group  Avhich  Ave  kneAV  could  not 
Avork  during  the  mornings  because 
they  had  home  duties  to  attend  to, 
but  we  felt  that  they  Avould  be 
interested  in  going  to  work  at 
12:00  or  1:00  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  Avorking  until  four,  five, 
or  six  o’clock.  In  fact,  after  ap¬ 
plications  came  in,  we  found  that 
a  great  many  of  them  Avanted  to 
work  all  the  afternoon  rather  than 
just  three  or  four  hours. 

To  secure  Avorkers  for  the  time 
Avhen  the  housewives  had  to  be  at 
their  homes  to  prepare  the  evening 
meal,  Ave  ran  a  news  story  asking 
for  high  school  boys  and  girls  Avho 
could  begin  Avork  immediately 
when  they  Avere  through  school  at 
3:30  and  Avork  until  6:00  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  This  plan  Avorked 
very  sticcessfidly. 

We  ran  a  series  of  ncAvs  stories 
promoting  the  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  idea  l)y  stressing  the  great  de¬ 
mand  Avhich  Ave  had  for  Avorkers. 
Of  course,  our  stories  folloAved 
along  |)romotional  lines  strictly.  In 
them,  Ave  tried  to  bring  out  the 
different  types  of  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  needed,  such  as  sales  girls 
in  the  various  ready-to-Avear  stores, 
cashiers,  Avrappers,  and  the  like. 


.\t  the  end  of  each  story  Ave  ran 
a  blank  application  form. 

The  Charlotte  Nexus  and  the 
Charlotte  Obserx'er  cooperated 
heartilv  in  helping  to  put  over  this 
l)ig  eAent.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  tAvo  neAvspapers,  our  cam¬ 
paign  Avould  not  haAC  been  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Our  association  at  tio  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  place  any  person  on  any 
particular  job.  .After  Ave  had  run 
tAvo  tifAvs  stories  iti  l)oth  papers, 
Ave  had  over  200  applications  tor 
part-time  Avork  and  the  hours  varied 
from  9:00  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  3:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Practically  etery  one  of  the  part- 
time  Avoikers  Avanted  at  least  lour 
hours  of  Avork  tluring  the  day  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  that  that  Avould 
justify  them  for  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  coming  to  tOAvn. 

We  found  that  the  best  Avay  to 
get  the  information  Avhich  Ave 
Avanted  Avas  to  run  an  application 
blank  along  Avith  our  neAvs  stories 
in  both  papers. 

I  have  just  recently  made  a  check 
on  some  of  these  retail  stores  in 
Charlotte  and  found  out  that  one 
big  store  that  employs  more  than 
400  people  had  at  one  time  forty 
part-time  employees  and  out  of 
that  numlter,  five  or  six  developed 
into  full-time  employees. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  think  that  it  could  be 
employed  in  any  other  city  in 
America.  Of  course,  right  now, 
your  employee  problems  are  not  as 
great  as  they  Avill  be  after  .Septem¬ 
ber  1,  Avhen  the  schools  and  colleges 
open  again  and  a  lot  of  these  boys 
and  girls  Avhom  you  are  employing 
Avill  go  back  to  school.  This  is  the 
time  that  I  think  you  Avill  have  to 
put  on  such  a  program  as  Ave  did. 

In  fact,  Ave  anticipate  sponsoring 
the  program  again  in  the  period 
from  about  .August  13  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  so  that  the  retailers  Avill 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  rush  in 
business  during  the  fall  months  and 
especiallv  before  Christmas. 
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Price  Control  Problems  Mount  in  Furs 


.  .  .  Retail  Fur  Council  makes  recommendations  to  OPA 


As  buyers  return  to  the  market 
to  replenisli  itir  stocks  tor  late 
tall  amt  winter,  their  prob¬ 
lems  under  M.l’.R.  178  begin  to 
mount,  until  now  some  merchan¬ 
disers  wonder  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  keep  operating  the  tur 
department  unless  some  revision  is 
made  tpiickly  in  O.P.A.  regulation 
178.  riiey  report  that  sources 
which  for  years  have  supplied  them 
with  certain  tyjies  ot  tur  coats  are 
IK)  longer  making  them  because  ot 
the  rapidly  rising  raw  skin  prices. 
.Maimlacturers  comj)lain  that  to 
])ay  the  jirices  asked  bv  the  skin 
dealers  makes  it  unproiital)le  lor 
them  to  manulacture  within  their 
ceiling  prices. 

The  experience  of  one  buver,  no 
doubt,  would  be  typical  of  most. 
In  a  tone  of  great  discoitragement 
the  other  day,  one  of  America’s 
well  known  buyers  told  us  of  his 
attempts  to  get  coats  of  a  certain 
fur  which  heretofore  has  always 
Iteen  plentiful  in  the  market. 

“I  have  been  to  a  dozen  houses 
where  prices  are  within  my  ceiling,” 
he  said,  “without  being  able  to 
buy  one  coat.  I'hey  simply  are  not 
making  them  because  it  is  unprofit¬ 
able  for  them  to  do  so.  How  can 
I  run  my  department  without 
them?" 


While  some  see  a  ray  ot  hope  in 
the  appointmetu  ot  industry  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  purpose  ot  review¬ 
ing  178  and  making  recommenda¬ 
tions.  others  point  out  that  any 
leliet  in  that  direction  cannot  come 
cpiickly  enough  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  this  fall,  .-\lbeit,  a  number  of 
retail  merchants  and  buyers  have 
bei-n  asked  by  ().P..\.  to  serve  on 
the  retail  committee,  atid  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  conferences  will  soon  get 
under  way. 

Fur  C’.ountil  Acts 

In  the  meantime,  the  Retail  Fm 
(Council  of  the  National  Retail  Drv 
fioods  Association  has  forwarded  to 
().P..\.  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proving  the  situation  made  in  a 
teport  to  the  NRDGA. 

Briefly,  the  Fur  Council  urges 
that  O.P..\.  set  up  an  effective  price 
control  in  the  raw  skin  markets— 
that  categories  be  limited  to  one 
type  of  skin— that  the  retailer  be 
permitted  the  same  markup  in 
each  categorv  he  took  in  his  base 
period— that  in  cases  of  new  cate¬ 
gories  retailers  be  permitted  to  take 
the  base  period  initial  markup  of 
the  entire  fur  department.  The 
Council  ftirther  states  that  in  its 
opinion,  no  ceiling  prices  are  neces- 
sarv  under  a  system  of  controlled 
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markup  provided  ellective  price 

control  ot  skins  is  carried  out.  If 

price  control  is  not  eidbrced  in 

the  skin  markets,  it  emphasizes,  it  | 

is  unfair  to  ask  retailers  to  live 

under  price  ceilings. 

rite  fur  report  of  the  Council  is 
as  follows; 

Fur  Countirs  Report 

“Since  the  middle  of  May,  when 
ihe  Retail  Fur  (Council  was  re- 
(piested  to  examine  the  so-called 
Simplified  Price  Control  Plan  for 
the  fur  industry,  proposed  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  F'ur  In- 
dustty,  Itic.,  the  ttmlersigned  com- 
ntittee  has  beeti  studying  that  and 
other  similar  plans  ititetided  to 
lelieve  the  itidustry  of  inetpiities 
which  have  developed  under  the 
presetit  O.P.A.  regulation  for  the 
Ittr  industry. 

“Study  of  the  Federatioti's  plan 
reveals  it  to  be  an  over-all  pro- 
gratu  intended  to  control  prices  in 
all  branches  of  the  trade.  However, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  under  that 
plan  the  control  at  the  raw  skin 
branch  of  the  industry  is  inade- 
tpiate  and  would  not  prevent  rapid 
and  unw'arranted  price  advances  on 
raw  skins. 

“Two  other  indnstry-wide  plans 
have  also  lieen  examined  by  this 
committee;  that  of  the  Retail  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Furriers  of  .\merica  and 
the  one  proposed  by  the  Associated 
Fur  Coat  &  Trimming  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Inc.  Each  of  these  plans 
also  sets  forth  a  formula  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  several  branches  of  the 
industry  from  the  dealer  of  raw 
skitis  to  ultimate  distributor,  in- 
ebtsive— the  retail  store.  All  three 
plans  recognize  the  injustices  which 
Itave  developed  under  M.P.R.  178 
—and  all  attetnpt  to  correct  them 
by  starting  with  the  raw  skin 
dealer.  They  differ,  however,  in 
the  following  respects— briefly: 

“The  Federation  plan  would  es¬ 
tablish  ceilings  for  raw  skin  prices 
by  taking  the  highest  price  paid 
for  each  type  of  skin  during  the 
base  period,  .\ugust  1,  1941  to 
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March  31,  1912.  Manulacturers, 
jobbers,  manulacturing  retailers 
and  retailers  would  be  controlled 
by  a  cost-plus  formula. 

Other  Suggestions 

“As  an  alternate  plan,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  suggests  that  the  latter  two 
branches  of  the  trade  might  use  a 
plan  similar  to  the  one  they  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  raw  skin  branch;  that 
is,  ceilings  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  price  each  type  sold 
for  during  a  base  period.  This  type 
of  control,  we  lielieve,  would  l)e 
inflationary  here  as  it  would  l)e  if 
applied  in  the  raw  skin  markets. 

“The  Retail  Manufacturing  Fur¬ 
riers  of  .\merica  plan  would  control 
raw  skin  prices  through  standards 
and  grades  for  each  type  of  skiti, 
while  manufacturers  and  retailers 
would  be  permitted  to  use  a  cost- 
plus  markup  percentage  established 
during  the  present  base  period.  All 
ceilings  for  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
manufacturing  retailers  and  retail 
ers  would  be  eliminated. 

“The  Associated  Fur  Coat  :ind 


rrimmitig  .Manulactiireis  plan  re¬ 
commends  that  the  skin  dealers  be 
regulated  henceforth  iituler  .M.l’.R. 
178  instead  of  under  G.M.P.R.  (1) 
as  they  are  today.  They  too  wotild 
have  prices  regulated  as  to  gratles 
and  classifications  commonly  used 
in  the  trade  today.  Ceiling  prices 
for  other  branches  of  the  trade 
would  remaiti  as  they  are,  though 
in  the  case  of  special  ortlers  costing 
more  than  SI, 000,  price  ceilings 
would  be  eliminated  and  control 
would  be  through  a  cost-plus  basic 
period  markup.  Manitlacttirers  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  raw  skin  pricing  is 
included  under  178,  skin  dealers 
will  find  it  difficult  to  raise  skin 
prices,  as  ihev  are  at  presettt. 

“Roth  the  Retail  Manufacturing 
Furriers  and  the  Fur  Coat  Manu¬ 
lacturers  plans  would  eliminate  the 
great  multiplicity  of  categories 
under  the  present  regulation  by 
limiting  categories  to  one  kiiitl  or 
ivpe  of  skiti  regardless  of  origin 
or  other  classification. 

“This  committee’s  study  discloses 
that  the  squeezes  affecting  both 


ui:iuui;ictui  ing  and  retailing 
blanches  of  the  trade  ha\e  resuiied 
Iroin  the  absence  of  enforcenieiu  in 
the  raw  skin  imukets.  In  the  case 
ol  many  wanieil  fur  items  today, 
both  retailers  and  manulat tuiers 
have  either  to  pieite  theii  ceilings 
Ol  operate  at  a  loss. 

The  Committee’s 
Recommendations 

“Accordingly,  we  reconunenci; 

“  Fhat  ().1*..\.  be  urged  to  take 
cognizance  ol  the  conditions  in  the 
raw  skin  markets  and  establish  at 
once  ellective  price  control  which 
will  take  into  consideration  the  c  iis- 
loMiary  classifications  and  cjualities 
of  skins  as  recognized  in  the  fur 
Hade  in  order  that  each  be  kept  at 
its  proper  price  level.  In  our 
opitiion,  this  can  better  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  including  the  raw  skin 
dealers  in  an  indttstry-wide  regu¬ 
lation  such  as  M.P.R.  178,  than  to 
continue  to  attempt  to  control  their 
price's  under  G. M.P.R.  (I)  as  at 
present; 

"That  ().P..\.  redefine  categories 
so  that  all  gannenis  made  of  one 
kind  of  skin  (i.e.,  beaver,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.)  shall  constitute  one 
category; 

“Fhat  retailer  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  retailer  should  be  permitted 
the  same  markup  in  each  category 
which  he  took  in  his  base  period; 

“That  in  the  case  of  a  category 
not  carried  by  the  retailer  or  manu¬ 
facturing  retailer  during  this  base 
|)eriod,  the  marktip  permitted 
should  be  the  average  initial  mark¬ 
up  of  the  entire  fur  department 
during  the  base  period. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  while  we 
emphasize  the  im[K)rtance  of  con¬ 
trolling  skin  prices,  unlike  other 
projiosals  referred  to  abo\  e,  we  ha\  e 
limited  our  suggestions  to  revisions 
alfecting  retailing— oitr  branch  of 
the  trade.  If  desired,  however,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  bv 
giving  O.P.A,  any  suggestions  we 
have  that  may  lead  to  making  price 
control  ellective  in  all  branches  ol 
the  trade.” 

Editor's  Notk:  While  no  official  confir- 
maticMi  has  come  from  Washington  as  this 
issue  of  The  Bui.i.etin  goes  to  press,  we 
have  it  on  what  seems  to  be  gocxl  authori¬ 
ty  that  meetings  of  the  Fur  Industry 
Committees  will  Iregin  in  late  August. 
“They  can  not  come  too  soon,”  seems  to 
be  the  general  comment  in  the  trade. 


FACTS  AlOUT  FURS  FROM  HAHNf  &  CO. 
Th*  story  bohind  Porsian  tomb 


VttM  iB«cM  M  a  l«r  root  loday.  yM  «aM  I* 


Tkw  (MtcMl  flomauoa  «>m  <— ipUti  Md  writ- 
fiptn— w  far*. 

taoibMo  Romm,  lioo. 


Cross  NrslOMws  hm  n 


Holwa  O  C*.  oflm  m  eafecuUy  fiaa  c«lb<  um 
•f  PbtHM  iMb  CMU.  All  bcMUfally  AyM.  rira- 
WpcallT  •otWd.  HahM  A  Co.  Pamaa  la^ 
coal  «iU  be  a  yay  la  «aar  lot  aaMOM  la  ca«M. 

Pbfoiaa  Itmk  Ca«a _ SllA0la4«S.«0a 


la  ptymmi  mmf  b»  arraa««d. 


One  of  a  series  of 
informative  ads  on 
furs  run  by  Hahne  8: 
Co.  of  Newark.  Each 
ad  gave  the  facts  on 
a  dilfererent  type  of 
skin. 
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How  to  Guard  Against  Invasion  of  Business 
by  Government 


tiOVKRNMKNT  AM)  lilSINESS 

Tomorrow.  By  Donald  R. 
Rii  Harper  &  Brothers, 

Neu  V<Hk:  1?H  pj).:  $2.30. 

01  Ti'E  rereiulv  the  normally 
mild-spoken  \  iee-president  ol 
ilie  Tinted  Slates  was  so 
ball^ele(l  into  resentment  hv  the 
iiKukerv  ol  newspaper  headlines 
that  he  pnhliely  applied  to  an  nn- 
delined  uronj)  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  term  “.American 
Fascists.”  .\nd  every  clay,  in  eom- 
mutet  trains,  and  across  littered 
or  sedately  shining  Inisiness  desks, 
there  arises  a  rnmliled  eoiinter- 
|H)int  to  this  theme  that  savs, 
“crackpot  theorists”,  “comiminists", 
“htireancrats”. 

.As  it  happens,  the  life  of  a 
hiisiness  paper  editor  is  full  of 
speeches.  I'here  are  speeches  by 
New  Dealers,  by  nigged  chatnpions 
of  small  linsiness  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  liy  retailers  and  their  spokes¬ 
men,  l)y  staunch  pillars  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  .Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers.  .Most  fascinating  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  of  these  speeches 
is  this  simple  fact— here  are  armies 
apparently  standing  to  battle,  but 
when  they  talk  the  gentlemeti  all 
say  verv  much  the  same  thing.  .As 
lar  as  the  words  go.  they  agree.  .As 
an  example,  let  me  cptote  to  you 
ilirectly  from  different  pages  of 
the  same  issue  of  this  very  maga¬ 
zine: 

“After  this  war,  private  enter¬ 
prise  must  give  emplovment  to  the 
American  people  at  just  compen¬ 
sation  and  with  reasonable  hopes 
in  the  future  ...  If  private  enter- 
jirise  cannot  do  so,  then  govern¬ 
ment  Avill.”  Is  this  a  threat  from 
one  of  that  mysterious  deep  inner 
circle  of  the  New  Deal  which  is 
supposedly  bent  on  using  political 
|K)wer  to  destroy  prisate  enter¬ 
prise.-  Not  at  all.  The  words  are 
those  of  Eric  .A.  Johnston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Chamlier 
of  Commerce. 

Here’s  another  cpiotation.  “The 
spirit  of  competition  will  and  must 
continue  to  be  one  of  our  main 
driving  forces.  W^e  can  have  full 
employment  in  this  country  tvith- 
out  destroying  private  initiative. 


plicate  capital  or  plicate  enter¬ 
prise.”  Does  this  speaker  come 
Ironi  the  mysterious  deep  inner 
circle  ol  big  business  cvhere  the 
initiate  are  siijiposccl  to  be  |)lotting 
the  return  ol  our  c'cononic  to  the 
lobber  baron  days  of  tlie  19th 
cfiiturv?  .No:  the  speaker  is  Henrc 
\.  Wallace. 

Our  c|uotations  cvere  tiot  choseti 
only  because  they  happen  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  point  that  cvlieti  they 
speak  thonghtfullc  the  fair-minded 
citizens  of  this  country  agree  on 
their  aims  in  relation  to  the  social 


DOLL.AR  sales  per  store  among 
limited  price  variety  chains 
averaged  from  1.3%  to  more  than 
17%  higher  in  1942  than  in  1941 
for  39  reporting  chains  which  had 
outlets  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  released  early  this 
month  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research.  This  growth  in 
volume,  somewhat  greater  than  that 
experienced  by  large  independent 
department  stores,  the  report  cem- 
timies.  evas  due  in  part  to  a  higher 
general  price  level  in  1942  than 
in  1941.  Other  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  cvere  an  increase  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  cpiantity  of  goods  sold,  greater 
diversification  of  merchandise 
lines,  and  lifting  of  upper  price 
limits  so  that  in  some  cases  mer¬ 
chandise  valued  in  excess  of  .S5 
could  be  offered  for  sale. 

With  the  increased  sales,  per¬ 
centage  costs  declined  and  per¬ 
centage  earnings  before  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes  rose.  Since  in¬ 
come  taxes  took  6.45%  of  sales, 
however,  the  final  earnings  to  meet 
dividend  and  reserve  recpiirements 
and  to  build  surplus  amounted  to 
.3.78%  of  net  sales,  or  locver  than 
the  corresponding  figure  for  1941. 

Variety  chain  store  managers  ex- 
jieriencecl  difficulty  in  keeping 
competent  personnel,  particularly 
in  areas  where  war  industries  were 
competing  for  workers  and  paying 
higher  wages  than  the  chains  could 
offer.  Despite  the  fact  that  con- 


ancl  economic  system  they  desire 
for  the  Ihiiled  States.  It  also  hap 
pens  that  in  these  two  statements 
ihere  is  a  Hat  recognition  ol  a 
wider  public  responsibility  which 
business  must  assiimc;.  If  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  social  planners 
continue  to  swcxir  at  eacli  other, 
surely  it  is  because  business  men 
have  not  thought  concretely  about 
how  they  will  clischarge  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  claim  to  accept 
lull  have  assumed  that  government 
has  taken  the  initiative  away  from 
them  forever;  surely  it  is  because 
the  planners  believe  that  business 
men  will  not  or  cannot  discharge 
their  responsibility  and  that  govern- 
[Conliuued  on  pngt"  36) 


sinner  demand  was  brisk  in  1942, 
there  was  little  indication  that 
individual  employees  were  able  to 
sell  larger  cpiantities  of  merchandise 
in  1942  than  in  1941.  Data  for 
eight  chains  disclose  that  while 
sales  per  store  were  about  18% 
higher  in  1942  than  in  1941, 
sales  per  employee-hour  were  only 
higher,  an  increase  less  than 
the  rise  in  the  general  retail  price 
level.  Thus  variety  chains  actually 
hired  more  people  in  1942  than  in 
1941  even  though  labor  was  scarce. 
There  were  indications  that  rela¬ 
tively  larger  numbers  of  part-time 
employees  were  used  in  the  stores. 

.As  a  consecpience  of  employment 
difficulties,  dollar  payroll  costs  rose 
apjiroximately  as  much  as  sales 
rose.  For  15  variety  chains  which 
have  reported  for  1929  and  1931 
through  1942,  dollar  payroll  cost 
per  store  was  the  largest  in  the 
thirteen-year  period. 

These  findings  and  others  are  re¬ 
ported  in  a  bulletin  entitled,  “Ex¬ 
penses  and  Profits  of  Limited  Price 
Variety  (Chains  in  1942,”  written 
by  Professor  Elizabeth  .A.  Burn¬ 
ham.  4'he  bulletin,  which  contains 
the  results  of  the  twelfth  consecu¬ 
tive  annual  study  in  this  field, 
presents  tables  of  average  margins, 
operating  expenses  in  some  detail, 
and  earnings  for  chains  classified 
bv  size:  trends  in  sales,  expenses, 
and  earnings  over  a  thirteen-year 
jieriod;  and  a  review  of  stock-sales 
ratios. 


Expenses  and  Profits  of  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores  in  1942 
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ment  must  do  it  tor  them. 

Linder  the  title  “Government 
and  Business  Tomorrow’’,  Donald 
Richberg  submits  a  complete  ex¬ 
position  of  the  nature  of  this  re- 
sp>onsibility  of  business,  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  to  the  public  good.  He  de¬ 
fines  with  equal  impartiality  the 
area  in  which  organized  labor  may 
operate,  the  limits  it  must  not  over¬ 
step;  he  sets  point  for  point  against 
each  other  the  types  of  government 
regulations  which  are  necessary  and 
those  which  are  injurious  to  free 
enterprise.  But  in  the  failure  of 
business  men  to  realize  concretely 
the  obligations  of  public  service 
inherent  in  large  private  enterprises 
—including  the  responsibility  for 
providing  opportunities  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  all  willing  workers— 
he  sees  the  prospect  of  increased 
public  control  and  final  public 
management  of  major  industries. 
Because  Mr.  Richberg  dislikes  this 
prospect  with  a  vigorousness  that 
would  do  credit  to  Henry  Ford 
himself,  he  does  what  he  can  to 
arm  business  men  against  it.  He 
defiines  minutely  every  aspect  of 
business  responsibility,  to  employ¬ 
ees,  to  consumers,  to  investors,  to 
organized  society.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  talent  employed  by  large  en¬ 
terprises  he  sees  a  new  professional 
class  which  has  risen  to  importance 
since  World  War  I;  a  class  that 
has  enjoyed  increasing  freedom  of 
action  as  the  system  of  multiple 


ownership  has  grown  and  that  has 
recently  begun  to  demonstrate  some 
awareness  of  wide  public  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  urges  that  these  mana¬ 
gers  of  business  recognize  the  need 
to  familiarize  themselves  with 
economic  and  governmental  theory 
so  that  they  may  draw  a  clear  line 
between  government  action  which 
regulates  free  enterprise  for  the 
common  good,  and  government  ac¬ 
tion  which  seeks  to  destroy  it. 

If  they  really  want  to  see  how 
business  can  organize  itself  so  that 
government  action  need  be  only 
legulalory,  they  can  make  a  good 
start  with  this  book.  A  good  half 
of  it  is  devoted  to  sketching  in  the 
theories  and  the  history  behind 
the  present  conflicting  positions  of 
spokesmen  who  claim  variously 
tliat  labor  must  run  our  economy, 
that  unregulated  business  must  run 
it,  that  a  paternal  government  must 
run  it.  Always  there  is  Mr.  Rich- 
berg’s  lucid  analysis  of  claims, 
explanation  of  pressures,  fair  sum¬ 
ming  up.  If  I  judge  that  his  as¬ 
signment  of  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  among  different  elements 
of  our  society  is  a  correct  one,  it 
is  because  he  builds  a  system  that 
appears  to  be  completely  work¬ 
able  in  every  sphere.  .Aside  from 
this  pragmatic  advantage,  it  is  a 
svstem  that  honors  the  name  of 
democracy.  .Any  man  should  be 
satisfied  to  take  his  chances  with  it. 

—Helen  Mulhern 


Wartime  Progress  in  Packaging 
Techniques 


Packaging  Catalog;  Packaging 
Catalog  Corporation;  1943; 
633  pages;  $2.50. 

HE  1943  Packaging  Catalog 
furnishes  a  review  of  a  year 
and  a  half  of  packaging  goods  for 
war,  and  under  wartime  conditions. 
Based  on  firsthand  information 
gathered  in  hundreds  of  packag¬ 
ing  plants  and  on  the  fighting 
fronts,  the  new  volume  features  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  many  ingenious 
packages  developed  to  pack  muni¬ 
tions,  soldiers’  and  sailors’  rations, 
ordnance,  and  civilian  supplies. 
The  many  substitute  containers 
and  packaging  materials,  especially 


developed  to  meet  wartime  short¬ 
ages,  are  also  illustrated  and  an¬ 
alyzed  in  throughgoing  detail. 

I'lie  various  types  of  tests  and 
results  achieved  through  them  as 
used  in  all  branches  of  packaging 
are  catalogued,  analyzed  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  C.  .A.  Southwick,  Jr., 
Technical  Editor  of  Modern  Pack¬ 
aging  Magazine,  in  the  article 
called,  “Testing  of  Packages  and 
Materials.” 

A  survey  analyzes  the  new  duties 
of  paper  in  packaging  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics  and  war  materials.  An 
interesting  article  in  the  Carton 
and  Box  section  is  on  “Substitu¬ 
tions  in  Fancy  Packaging.” 

—Phyllis  Rosen 


Useful  Junk 

INSPIRED  BY  a  Life  story  tell¬ 
ing  how  U.  S.  troops  in  the  South 
Pacific  use  junk  jewelry  lor  liarter- 
ing  with  natives,  Ed.  Schuster  Co. 
of  .Milwaukee  and  Sage-.-Vllen  of 
Hartford,  Conn,  led  the  parade  of 
stores  which  have  established  col¬ 
lection  depots  for  disiarded 
trinkets. 

Fhe  Life  picture  caption  read: 
“To  South  Pacific  natives,  U.  S. 
dollars  are  just  pieces  ol  green 
paper.  Fhey  prefer  more  realistic 
currency;  junk  jewelery.  For  cheap 
earrings  and  a  glittering  brooch, 
one  nali\e  dug  52  foxholes  for 
C.  S.  soldiers  ...” 

Schuster’s  used  a  radio  announce¬ 
ment  and  four  newspaper  ads  and 
recei\ed  two  news  stories  in  .Mil¬ 
waukee  papers.  S.  Bernice  Wolpert, 
the  store’s  manager  of  Special  Pro¬ 
motions,  was  able  to  report  that  the 
first  shipment  of  junk  jewelry  for 
barter  numbered  over  2,000  pieces. 

«  «  * 

Suggestions  Contest  for 
Traffic  Departments 

ALL  EMPLOYEES  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving,  checking  and  price  mark¬ 
ing  departments  of  stores  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  enter  the  Conservation  and 
Improvement  contest  from  Septem- 
ber  1  to  December  1,  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Monarch 
.Marking  System  Company  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

“We  lirmly  believe  that  this  is 
the  time  to  cooperate  with  the 
government  in  its  crusade  to  get 
folks  everywhere  to  conserve  the 
things  they  have,”  says  .A.  E. 
Ratheiser,  sales  manager  of  the 
company.  “The  purpose  of  the 
contest,”  .Mr.  Ratheiser  goes  on,  “is 
to  get  suggestions  from  store  em¬ 
ployees  .  .  .  suggestions  which  point 
the  way  to  conserving  .Monarch 
Price  Marking  .Machines,  tickets, 
tags,  and  labels,  and  to  improving 
them  in  any  way  insuring  greater 
service  for  retail  establishments. 

“We  are  offering  the  following 
prizes  .  .  .  First  Prize,  $200  in  cash; 
Second  Prize,  $150  in  cash;  Third 
Prize,  $75  in  cash;  2  Prizes  of  $30 
each;  1  Prize  of  $15.” 
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NRDGA  Committee  on  Post-War  Plans 
Submits  a  Retail  Program 

f 

.  .  .  Suggests  points  for  survey  in  each  community 


44  f^LANS  lor  Local  Forecasts 

1^  as  the  Basis  for  Post-War 
Planning,”  is  the  title  of  a 
16  page  pamphlet  published  last 
month  by  the  Clommiltee  on  Post¬ 
war  Planning  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Cioods  Associatioti.  Saul 
Cohn.  President  of  City  Stores,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Every  retailer,  the  committee 
emphasizes,  should  wish  to  know 
what  the  coming  peace  will  do  to 
his  community.  It  then  goes  on 
to  stress  briefly  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  certain  localities  atid 
individual  cities  as  the  result  of  the 
rapid  developtnent  of  war  indtis- 
tries.  Fhe  report  urges  retailers  to 
give  thought  now  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  peace  comes  and 
there  is  no  ftirther  need  for  the 
munitions  that  these  factories  have 
been  producing. 

“Retailers”,  says  the  report, 
“should  not  be  content  to  regard 
themselves  as  mere  innocent  by¬ 
standers  who  can  only  wait  and 
adjust  themselves  to  any  new'  con¬ 
ditions  which  may  be  created.  The 
retailer  is  the  natural  community 
builder.  To  the  manufaetttrer  who 
has  the  entire  countrv  for  his 
market  place,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  perhaps  the  world,  it  may 
matter  comparatively  little  whether 
he  produces  his  goods  in  one  local¬ 
ity  or  another.  If  cheaper  power 
may  be  had  and  other  conditions 
are  more  favorable,  he  may  find 
it  an  economy  to  scrap  an  existing 
plant  and  build  a  new  one  in  an¬ 
other  location.  The  retailer,  how¬ 
ever,  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
his  community.  Unless  that  com- 
mtmity  prospers  it  may  be  difficult, 
or  impossible,  for  the  retailer  to 
pn)sper.  Therefore,  he  has  a 
natural  and  unchangeable  interest 
in  the  communitv. 

‘AV^e  suggest  as  a  starting  point 
that  von  take  the  lead  in  seeing 
that  a  Post-War  Forecast  survey  is 
made  of  your  community  w'ithout 
delay.  The  first  step  toward  any 
constructive  program  always  must 


Ije  to  get  the  facts  as  nearly  as  you 
can.  In  any  such  survey  you  w’ill, 
of  course,  find  that  in  connection 
with  many  questions  you  will  have 
to  accept  opinions  instead  of  facts. 
That  cannot  be  helped.  However, 
it  should  be  realized  that  an  honest 
and  intelligent  opinion  is  an  im¬ 
plication  of  the  course  its  holder 
will  follow  and  therefore  becomes 
in  itself  a  fact,  which  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

“What  is  the  employment  situa¬ 
tion  going  to  be?  To  what  pay 
rolls  can  you  look  forward?  What 
has  your  community  got  to  enable 
it  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  places,  for  population,  for 
industries,  for  business? 

“,\re  your  manufacturers  plan¬ 
ning  now  for  (ptick  conversion  of 
their  plants  to  peace  time  proditcts? 
Many  of  the  most  aggressive  manu¬ 
facturers  are  doing  so.  Are  yotir 
local  manufacturers  fttlly  in  touch 
w’ith  what  is  going  on?  .-\re  they 
cooperating  with  stich  botlies  as 
the  Committee  on  Economic  De¬ 
velopment?  Perhaps  you  may  think 
that  is  none  of  your  business!  Don’t 
make  that  mistake!  It  is  your  busi¬ 
ness  because  if  your  industries  fall 
behind  in  post-war  competition,  the 
chances  are  your  city  and  your  own 
btisiness  also  will  fail  to  hold  their 
places.” 

Survey  Suggestions 

A  section  devoted  to  “Suggested 
Outline  of  a  Post-War  Forecast  of 
the  Retailer’s  Community”  says,  of 
the  cotnmunity  survey,  that: 

1.  It  shotild  give  the  retailer  a 
fairly  acettrate  jjicttire  of  the 
post-war  potentialities  of  his 
city  and  his  own  store; 

2.  It  shotild  create  a  sotind  basis 
for  the  legitimate  stimula¬ 
tion  of  his  local  industries: 

3.  It  will  be  a  starting  jtoint  for 
cooperative  effort  in  building 
pay  rolls;  and 

4.  It  could  be  used  as  a  means 
of  informing  the  public  of 
the  outlook  for  employment 


and  prosperity  within  the 
community. 

“We  suggest  that  a  meeting  be 
called  of  the  most  progressive  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  community. 

(a)  Form  a  small  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  of  men  and  women 
who  will  take  an  unusually 
active  interest  in  the  matter. 

(b)  If  you  have  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  put  the  matter 
up  to  the  Chamber  and  ask 
for  the  cooperation  of  its 
officers  and  members. 

(c)  A  larger  (.ommittee  repre- 
setiting  all  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  should 
then  be  formed. 

“Some  of  the  questions  you 
should  wish  to  have  the  answers  to: 

1.  What  proportion  of  your 
local  industry  is  now  devoted 
to  war  production? 

2.  How  many  new  plants  have 
been  built  since  lanuary  1, 
1940? 

3.  How  much  have  previously 
e.xisting  plants  been  en¬ 
larged  since  January  1,  1940? 

4.  How  matiy  plants  which 
were  idle  prior  to  January  1, 
1940  are  not  in  operation? 

5.  What  is  the  total  war-time 
emplosment  of  plants? 

6.  What  was  the  total  indus¬ 
trial  employment  in  1938? 

7.  AVhat  were  the  principal 
industries  of  your  commun¬ 
ity  prior  to  January  1,  1940? 

8.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
resumption  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  after  the  war? 

9.  To  what  extent  have  war  in¬ 
dustries  drawn  additional 
employes  into  your  com¬ 
munity? 

10.  To  what  extent  have  in¬ 
dustries  in  other  places 
drawn  workers  away? 

11.  What  is  the  attitude  of 
newly  attracted  workers  to¬ 
ward  your  community:  do 
they  want  to  remain  if  work 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Macy  Self-Service  Unit 


shown  in  ilircc  yard  pieces  on 
shelves  ot  cabinets.  .Some  o(  ilie 
woolens  are  suitable  tor  men’s  wear 
and  it  is  expected  men  will  e\ent- 
ually  lind  their  way  to  the  shop. 

Large  scale  fashion  drawings  are 
plated  on  tables  tt)  suggest  ideas 
to  customers  for  making  up  the 
faltrics.  rhere  will  be  no  direct 
custom-made  service  olfered. 

rite  furnishings  of  the  shop  are 
in  the  {|uiet,  simple  modern  man¬ 
ner.  .\  small  lounge  is  placed  at 
the  .aOth  Street  window  w'here  lab- 
rices  may  l)e  taken  for  daylight 
elfet  ts. 

While  this  shop  was  created  as 
a  war  measure  to  enable  Saks  cus¬ 
tomers  to  obtain  some  of  the 
world’s  linest  textiles  still  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  now  expected  it  will 
remain  a  permanent  lixture.  The 
shop  is  under  the  direction  of 
.Martin  Stringer,  long  known  in 
the  converting  held  of  the  high 
grade  textile  market. 

rite  announced  policy  of  the 
shop  to  use  no  promotion  meth(Kls 
is  in  strict  consonance  with  the 
()C:R  program  for  retailers,  al¬ 
though,  as  it  happened,  this  policy 
was  determined  upon  prior  to  the 
()(iR  announcement.  Strict  limita¬ 
tion  ot  cpiantities  to  customers  is 
also  in  accord  with  the  retail  pro¬ 
gram  of  urging  customers  to  l)uy 
no  more  than  they  need. 

The  collection  is  so  fine  that  it 
is  expected  to  attract  the  couturiei 
trade  but  the  policy  ot  limiting 
sales  will  be  maintained. 


In  the  art  needlework  department  at  .Macy’s,  bins  hold  a  yarn  lollection 
and  instruction  b(M>ks  are  right  at  hand.  Caistoiners  serve  themselves. 


Saks-Fifth  Avenue  Opens  Fine  Textile  Shop 
on  Limited  Sales  Basis 


The  new  fabric  salon  opened  see  more  of  the  materials.  Samples 

to  the  public  on  .\ugust  2nd  of  materials  are  shown  wound 

by  Saks  Fifth  .\venue.  New'  around  stpiared  poles  -f  feet  long 

York,  is  a  fine  example  of  layout  placed  hori/ontally  in  rows  in 

for  e.xclusive  specialtv  shop  mer-  brackets  against  the  wall.  Sam])les 

chandising.  No  advertising,  sales  are  casually  jilaced  on  tables  and 

or  special  promotions  will  be  used,  swatches  are  bouiul  into  folders  for 

the  desire  of  Saks  being  for  a  customer  selection.  Usually  one  of 

normaf  business  on  line  high  grade  a  kind  of  fabric  is  shown  in  this 

woolens  and  silks.  The  prices  of  wav,  and  the  range  of  colors  i> 

the  woolens  range  from  83.9.5  to 
.845  a  yard  and  silks  from  82.95 
to  812.50  a  yard.  Oidy  one  length 
of  any  one  fabric  is  allowed  a 
customer. 

The  shop  is  located  at  10  West 
.50th  in  an  annex  to  the  main  store 
and  is  reached  by  a  short  inside  iron 
stairway  which  leads  to  a  small 
foyer,  in  which,  on  opening  day, 
was  displayed  dramatically  draped 
red  and  blue  satin.  To  the  right 
is  the  woolen  display  and  to  th.e 
left  the  silk.  I'he  fl<M)r  layout 
forms  a  circle  from  either  end  of 
the  foyer. 

No  stock  is  carried  on  the  floor 
but  in  a  stock  nmm  in  the  rear. 

Only  samples  and  swatches  are  on 
the  lloor  but  bolts  of  materials 
can  be  brought  in  from  the  stock 
room  it  the  customer  wishes  to 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER 


JV/ien—the  nianufacttirer  instead  of  tlie  btiyer  used  to  pass 
out  the  cigars— 

nV/en— the  store  manager  tised  to  scold  the  salesperson  if 
she  were  untactful  in  handling  a  customer— 

the  nianufacttirer  used  to  advertise  for  customers— 
Today’s  growing  practice  of  stores  advertising  for 
merchandise  makes  you  realize  that  truly  the  “old 
order  changeth.” 

.\ntl  then  there  is  the  manufacturer  who  is  passing 
out  linen  handkerchiefs  initialed  C.  R.  C.  to  buyers 
who  get  too  insistent  about  deliveries  of  merchandise. 
The  initials  stand  for  Crv  Bahv  Club. 
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■k  Sure  to  be  talked  about 
k  A  refreshing  new  slant  on  an  old  idea 


X  write  or  wire  tor  aetaiis  today 


of  course  you  arc  going  to  hold  a  "Back-to-School"  piece  goods  promotion.  But  you 
wont  yours  to  be  different— original  — more  exciting.  You  want  people  to  talk 
obout  your  "Back-to-School''  theme.  Simplicity  has  the  new  way  to  do  it.  It  is  a  ^ 
plan  based  on  our  years  of  experience  in  developing  the  school  business.  The  ^ 
new  plan  will  give  you  an  interesting  piece  goods  advertising  theme,  and 
permit  more  appealing  window  and  departmental  displays. 


#  For  complete  details  and  sup¬ 
porting  advertising  and  display 
material  write  or  wire  us  today. 
(Impossible  to  put  the  complete 
plan  into  this  advertisement.) 


Post-War  Planning  Committee  Submits 
a  Retail  Program 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


is  available,  or  arc  they  plan¬ 
ning  to  return  to  lormer 
homes? 


12.  What  is  the  local  housing 
situation? 

(a)  Private  housing? 

(h)  Hotels  and  Iwarding 
houses? 

(c)  Other? 

13.  It  additional  housing  is  de¬ 
sirable,  are  there  real  estate 
or  other  private  interests 
with  facilities  adetpiate  to 
proceed  with  necessary  pro¬ 
jects? 

14.  Should  government-control¬ 
led  housing  projects  he 
sought? 

15.  Estimate,  if  you  can,  the 
total  of  savings  of  your  gen¬ 
eral  working  population? 

(a)  Savings  banks? 

(h)  War  bonds,  etc? 

(c)  Other? 

16.  Secure  estimates  of  amount 
of  post-war  work  which  may 
lie  entailed  by  plans  for 
changes  or  improvements  by 
industrial  and  business  con¬ 
cerns. 

17.  What  municipal  improve¬ 


ments  shoidd  be  undertaken 
w’ith  the  coming  of  jK*ace? 

(a)  Street  improvements? 

(b)  Sewers  and  waterworks? 

(c)  Sc1mm)1s  and  municipal 
buildings? 

(d)  Hospitals? 

(e)  Other? 

18.  What  is  the  outlook  for  early 
undertaking  of  above  im- 
pro\ements  after  close  of 
war? 

19.  How'  many  of  the  industrial 
concerns  in  your  community 
have  plans  laid  for  tjuick 
conversion  to  civilian  or 
|>eacctime  production? 

20.  How  many  men  from  your 
community  are  in  the  armed 
services? 

21.  What  are  the  prospects  of 
their  former  employers  iK'ing 
able  to  put  them  back  on 
their  pay  rolls  at  the  end  of 
the  war? 

22.  Have  you  considered  pos¬ 
sibility  of  some  cooperative 
agency  to  aid  prompt  re- 
assimiliation  of  returned 
service  men  into  the  ranks 
of  the  employed?” 


Translating  the  O.C.R.  Program  Into 
Store  Promotion  Practices 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


by  spending  money  today  to  pro¬ 
mote  war  activities. 

I  don’t  mean  just  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising,  nor  ads  on  Wacs  and 
Waves  and  the  Red  Cross.  Of 
course,  you  will  do  all  these  and 
they  will  come  first,  but  there  are 
other  things  happening  in  your 
city  that  deserve  publicity  and  you 
could  promote  them  and  win  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  vour  present 
and  future  customers. 

If  you  trace  back  the  history 
of  most  large  stores  you  will  find 
that  when  they  were  small  stores 
they  took  an  interest  in  their  city 
or  town  and  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  many  things  that 
hapjiened  over  a  period  of  years. 

Right  now,  a  wonderful  job  has 
been  done  by  a  great  many  stores, 
large  and  small,  in  pointing  out 


the  virtues  of  a  stay-at-home  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Other  stores  have  devoted  space 
to  historical  traditions  of  their  city 
and  state.  Still  others  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  USO  and  other 
soldier  and  sailor  activities.  I  know 
of  a  store  that  has  turned  its  park¬ 
ing  lot  into  a  dance  floor  for  soldiers 
and  considers  it  good  business  to 
supply  a  band  and  charge  no  ad¬ 
mission  to  men  in  uniform. 

There  are  countless  other  things 
that  are  happening  all  over  the 
country  that  stores  could  take  an 
active  interest  in  and  spend  their 
advertising  money  to  promote. 
People  will  not  forget,  after  the 
war,  the  good  work  you  have  done 
and  it  is  after  the  war  you  have 
to  worry  about,  not  right  now. 


Appliances  Conservation 

I  HE  WESnXGHOUSE  Home 
Economics  Institute  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  46-page  Ixxtklet  on  “The 
Clare  and  Use  of  Electric  .Appliances 
in  the  Home,”  designed  to  short- 
tut  housework,  save  time  and 
energy,  and,  above  all,  to  show 
leaders  how  to  take  care  of  the 
labor-saving  electric  appliances 
they  now  own  so  they’ll  do  more 
and  last  longer. 

A  sjx*cial  section  on  how  to 
make  simple  repairs  on  appliances, 
and  in  many  cases,  how  to  keep 
them  running  until  professional 
help  can  arrive,  has  Iteen  included 
in  answer  to  the  very  real  wartime 
need  for  this  type  of  information. 

*  *  * 

Tremendous  Trifles 

DAN  RIV  ER  Mills  offers.  “How 
to  Take  Clare  of  Your  Cllothcs,” 
in  the  ho|)e  that  it  will  make  “some 
small  contribution”  to  the  conser¬ 
vation  and  more  satisfactory  use 
of  the  nation’s  clothing  and  house¬ 
hold  fabrics. 

Readers  will  find  it  makes  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  and  they  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Stains,  more  so  since 
cleaning  service  is  so  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  most  of  us. 

Rayons,  cottons  and  wools  are 
discussed,  as  well  as  how  to  buy 
and  what  to  l(H)k  for  on  informa¬ 
tive  labels  and  a  chapter  devoted 
to  “Tremendous  Trifles.”  More 
than  enough  information  is  packed 
into  its  30  pages  to  make  it  iin- 
])ortant  reading. 

*  *  * 

Going  Up! 

Xation’s  Business  offers  this  item 
for  post-war  planning  departments: 

Government  statisticians  estimate 
Americans  are  saving  about  S40,- 
000,000,000  of  their  money  this 
year. 

Last  year’s  record-breaking  high 
was  slightly  more  than  $25,000,- 
000,000. 

The  pre-war  total  never  reached 
$10,000,000,000  and  usually  was  far 
below  that. 

The  current  rate  indicates  the 
tremendous  |X)st-war  buying  pow'er 
being  built  up,  plus  the  favorable 
credit  position  buyers  will  be  in. 
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Two  little  tags  that 
tell  a  mighty  story! 


Here  are  two  of  the  best  little  salesmen  you’ll 
ever  have  in  your  store !  They  tell  a  quality  story 
that  can't  be  beat.  It’s  the  story  of  100%  ARALAC 
INTERLINING... made  of  pure,  clean,  scientifically 
produced  ARALAC,  the  amazing  new  protein  fibre. 
100%  ARALAC  INTERLINING  is  made  in  two  styles 
...woven  and  quilted.  The  woven  interlining  is 
loomed  just  like  a  fine  outerwear  fabric  and  is 
used  in  the  more  expensive  coats  and  suits.  The 
quilted  style. ..equally  high  in  quality. ..is  used  in 

*T.M.«»a.u.S.  Pat.  Off. 


moderate  priced  coats,  negligees,  bed  jackets 
and  snowsuits.  100%  ARALAC  INTERLINING  has 
been  proved,  by  laboratory  tests,  to  be  as  warm 
as  wool.  It  is  light  in  weight... won’t  mat  or  bulk 
in  handling  . . .  and  adds  that  clean-cut,  slim  look 
and  feel  so  important  to  the  creation  of  smart 
clothes. 

The  100%  ARALAC  INTERLINING  tags  on  the 
garments  you  sell,  automatically  label  them 
"QUALITY"... and  pave  the  way  for  quick  sales. 


ARALAC,  INC. 

230  Park  Aven-e,  New  York  City 

ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAII^Y  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  con¬ 
tributions  this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  to  vard  the  rore  efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 
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Hosiery  and  Corsets 

By  Pkari.  Bkrrv 


100-Denier  Markets  Must  Be  Promoted 


I  r  seems  that  the  problems  exist¬ 
ing  lor  many  months  because 
ol  hosiery  regulations  have  over¬ 
shadowed  interest  t*)  promote  what 
at  the  moment  the  retailers  have  on 
their  shelves  in  lair  tpiantitv— the 
heavier  or  100  denier  stocking  ot 
rayon.  For  instance,  leg  make-up 
continues  to  get  much  larger  linage 
than  hosiery,  and  the  hosiery  ads 
we  ilo  see  mostly  tell  the  public 
about  the  sheer  hose  available.  If 
100  denier  hose  is  the  nucleus  of 
what  we  ha\e  to  sell  aiul  may  con¬ 
stitute  what  we  will  have  to  sell  for 
some  time,  it  looks  as  though  we 
had  iH'tier  get  down  to  telling  the 
public  what  we  know  about  them 
for  wearing  tpialities  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  us  do. 

Why  Promote  Scarce  Items? 

Of  course,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
previous  practices  to  promote  heavy 
hose  during  warm  weather,  lint 
to  promote  sheer  hose  when  it  is 
scarce  is  undoubtedly  reaching  the 
woman  who  would  scour  your  cit\ 
for  them  anyhow  and  possibly  not 
the  loyal  customer  who  looks  to 
her  favorite  store  to  gi\e  her  the 
best  service  jM)ssible  under  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances.  W'hen  there  are 
sheer  stockings  to  be  had,  they 
should  be  distributed  fairly  to  those 
who  come  in  and  ask  for  them, 
not  to  those  who  tan  be  induced 
by  ads  to  flit  from  store  to  store  to 
garner  where  they  may.  Certainly 
we  cannot  promote  heavy  stockings 
as  things  of  beauty,  but,  we  can 
promote  for  service  what  we  have 
lor  sale  and  what  seems  at  this 
time  to  be  the  quality  we  will  have 
for  sale  for  some  time  to  come. 

Those  100  denier  are  not  going 
to  move  off  shelves  with  any  alacrity 
if  they  are  not  presented  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  some  way  that  will  reach 
them  by  good  reasoning.  If  hosiery 
mills  because  of  their  allocations 
of  yarn  are  to  continue  to  operate 
they  must  find  an  outlet  for  100 
denier  and  naturallv  that  outlet  is 


M.  ()•  R.  Hosiery  Figures 

Controllers’  Camgress  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
suits  for  1042  show  that  the 
women’s  hosiery  department 
continued  to  maintain  its 
record  for  ha\ing  the  lowest 
operating  costs  of  any  of  the 
regular  departments  of  the  i 
store.  23.8‘’j,.  I'he  stock  turn 
rate  declined  from  (i.O  to  4.7.  ! 

I  It  was  noted  that  while  the  , 

I  average  sale  value  of  women’s  : 
hosiery  rose  from  51.68  in  ; 
the  Spring  of  1041  to  S2.30  ! 
in  the  Spring  of  1042.  the  ^ 
stoppage  of  pifKluction  of  ny-  : 
Ion  hosiery  under  (iovern-  i 
ment  order  brought  about  a 
decline  in  the  Fall  to  S2.1() 
from  S2.I8  in  the  Fall  of  1041. 


the  retailers.  Retail  biners  would 
turn'  like  more  of  the  75s  which 
they  didn’t  want  when  .50s  could 
be  got.  Well,  to  get  75s  it  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  necessary  to  help 
mills  clear  their  100s  if  we  all 
would  continue  to  do  business  at 
the  same  old  stand.  If  we  present 
heavier  rayons  as  having  good 
wearing  features  and  as  a  war 
necessity  designed  for  our  present 
ivay  of  Ih’ing,  we  will  be  construc¬ 
tive  nou’  and  be  building  a  market 
for  cot)ler  days  when  bottled  or 
any  other  substitute  for  stockings 
will  not  suffice  for  protection  for 
a  c(K)ler  outdtxirs  for  the  la  11  and 
probably  less  warm  homes  and  of¬ 
fices  this  winter. 

Christmas  Planning 

Christmas  gifts  of  stockings  have 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
staples  in  gift  trade.  What  about 
this  year?  No  one  seems  to  ha\e 
the  courage  to  talk  much  about 
it.  For  one  thing  at  this  writing 
fall  business  is  not  yet  settled  into 
anv  sort  of  reallv  constructive  form. 


But  we  can  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  stocking  selling  for  the  holidays 
and  another  certainty  is  that  the 
fellow  who  will  work  closely  with 
the  advertising  cojtywriter  in  his 
store  to  promote  his  department  on 
whateyer  he  may  have  to  oiler  his 
cust«»mers.  is  the  one  who  is  most 
likely  to  come  out  a  gootl  mer- 
( handiser. 

Ciood  (<»py writers  are  only  giHKl 
yvhen  they  can  couple  imagination 
yvith  practicality.  To  give  them  a 
picture  of  the  possible  merchandise 
in  stock,  what  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  it  and  hoyv  it  could 
i)e  distributed  among  valuetl  cus¬ 
tomers  coidd  be  a  splendid  start 
for  a  holiday  institutional  promo¬ 
tion.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
to  base  a  copywriter  attend  regular 
department  staff  meetings  and  hear 
the  grousing  and  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  selling  force  in  order  to 
find  a  practical  level  for  real 

human  appeal  in  advertising. 

Most  salespeople  haye  the  same 

hosiery  problems  customers  haye 

and  react  pretty  much  the  same 

to  the  beauty  and  cost  of  well 
groomed  legs.  It  is  not  t(H)  s(K)n 
to  make  plans  now.  .Since  it  is 
not  probable  that  many  hosiery 
department  heads  yvill  yvant  to  pro¬ 
mote  specific  numbers,  then  it  is 
feasible  that  gift  selling  and  pro¬ 
motion  can  and  should  be  planned 
without  delay. 

Service  Suggestion 

Your  correspondent  would  like 
to  see  some  store  create  a  “Hosiery 
Hostess."  Not  a  glamorous  creature 
sitting  at  a  small  desk  surrounded 
yvith  assistants  talking  over  last 
night’s  date.  Rather  a  roving 
siqier-salesperson  yvith  a  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  entire  department 
yvho  is  more  like  a  restaurant  host¬ 
ess  yvho  yvatches  unfilled  glasses, 
untidy  tables  and  ash  trays  and  is 
ayvare  of  customers  yvho  are  anxious 
to  get  going  other  places,  etc.  In 
short  a  hostess  yvho  differentiates 
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We  salute  them— the  women  in  all  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  in  Industry  and  on  the  Home  Front. 


Finishes  impart  th& 
"Film  of  Protection”— and  are  tailored  to  fit  all  knitted 
and  woven  fabrics. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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(inirk  sales  from  dalliers.  One  who 
(ojikl  aid  salespeople  with  a  ipiick 
siininiing-up  for  efficient  service 
w'hen  routine  gets  jammed.  All 
sorts  of  jjeople,  all  genders  and 
ages  l<K)ked  upon  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  past  for  guidance  for 
Clhristmas  gifts. 

It  is  going  to  be  tougher  this 
year  for  all  ct^ncerned.  I'o  extend 
courtesy  and  understanding  is  hue 
of  the  greatest  “huilder-upjx^rs”  anv 
hosiery  department  can  aim  for, 
for  present  and  future  customer 
(ontacts. 

Poetry  Clorner 

.\n  amusing  approach,  inducing 
customers  to  conserve  stockings  and 
contributing  to  the  selling  theme 
of  “one  to  wash,  one  to  wear  and 
one  to  drv,’’  is  presented  hv  Berk¬ 
shire  Knitting  .Mills,  in  a  booklet 


WHfLE  realizing  corset  lines 
must  be  curtailed  according 
to  government  ruling,  buy¬ 
ers  are  hoping  that  some  provision 
can  be  made  to  increase  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  junior  type  14  inch  girdles 
with  elastic  to  retail  at  S5  and 
uttder  for  their  fall  and  winter 
trade.  Women  from  16  to  60 
years  of  age  who  want  this  type 
girdle  are  not  finding  the  stretch 
fabric  without  rubber  satisfactory 
aiul  many  of  them  do  not  want  to 
or  cattnot  afford  to  pay  the  high 
prices  for  the  better  grade  girdles 
with  elastic.  We  are  told  that  many 
manulacturers,  who  formerly  made 
a  junior  line  at  popular  prices  and 
upwards  are,  with  limited  produc¬ 
tion,  now  concentrating  on  the 
higher  priced  numbers  and  putting 
what  rubber  they  have  into  them. 
Manufacturers  say  they  prefer  to 
make  the  better  grades  since  in¬ 
creased  incomes  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  women  to  pay  more  for 
girdles  and  they  are  as  willing  to 
pay  $7.-50  to  .$10  as  they  are  $.5 
or  under.  Yet  manv  buyers  have  a 
demand  they  find  difficult  to  meet 
for  {xjpular  priced  junior  girdles 
made  by  manufacturers  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  customers. 
Much  of  this  demand  was  created 
by  corset  departments  following 
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they  have  ready  tor  distribution, 
riieir  appeal  is,  in  part,  “Wash 
your  stockings  promptly,  meaning 
away!  Body  acids  harm  ’em— 
Wash  them  every  day!  Lukewarm 
water  does  the  trick;  beware  of 
t(K)  much  heat.  Ninety-eight  de¬ 
grees  is  best,  to  keep  your  stockings 
neat.  Never  twist  your  stockings. 
d«)  not  rub  .  .  .  just  stjueeze  ’em! 
■Stockings  need  a  gentle  hand,  that’s 
the  way  to  please  ’em!  Gentle 
sudsy  soaps  are  fine;  but  dodge 
harsh  alkalis!  Stockings  washed 
with  milder  soaps  will  last,  and 
please  the  eyes.  Dry  ’em  on  a  nice 
clean  towel,  and  keep  them  from 
the  sun.  Never  iron  your  stock¬ 
ings.  that’s  sure  to  cause  a  run.  rry 
to  have  three  pairs  on  haiul.  I'liat 
means  a  pair  to  wear,  another  pair 
for  washing,  and  a  third  to  drv  with 
care.” 


the  last  war  when  we  had  the 
(orsetless  period  and  is  valuable  to 
stores  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  into  a  post  war  world  if  it  can 
be  kept  reasonably  alive. 

.Manufacturers  we  have  talked 
with  say  they  regret  this  situation 
just  as  much  as  the  retailer  does 
but  since  they  “cannot  make  every¬ 
thing”  they  feel  they  are  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  wisest  way  when  they 
spread  what  rubber  they  have  for 
junior  garments  over  garments  that 
are  wanted  by  war  workers.  These 
workers  want  belter  grades  ami 
are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  them. 
Also  manufacturers  point  to  the 
scarcity  of  light  weight  fabrics,  par¬ 
ticularly  rayon,  which  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  junior  types. 
Matty  conveners  are  entirely  on 
war  work  and  others  are  working 
I  artly  on  government  orders.  Much 
(i)ticern  is  expressed  over  this  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  the  textile  field  and  it 
is  hoped  that  sotne  way  can  be 
Icitind  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Manufacturers  point  out  that  thev 
are  follow'ing  the  pattern  laid  out 
bv  England  that  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  good— to  give  all  the  support 
possible  to  war  workers’  garments. 

Buyers  are  saying  that  thev  arc- 
losing  sales  on  junior  garments  at 
popular  prices  and  they  are  not 


M.  O.  R.  Corset  Figures 

In  the  1942  Controllers’ 
Congress  .Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results,  corsets 
agaiti  lead  with  the  highest 
profit  rate.  16"^.  This  year 
the  departmetn  has  one  ol  the 
lowest  increases  iti  sales,  6%. 

Cumulative  markoti  4-5.4%. 

Markdowns  (at  retail)  to 
sales,  2.2. 

-Slock  shortage  to  sales, 

0.4. 

Workroom  net  cost  to 
sales  of  parent  dept.,  0.5. 

Clash  Discounts  to  sales, 

4.«. 

Ciross  .Margin  to  sales, 

4(i.2. 

Nutnber  of  stock  turtis,  3.4. 

Sales  %  to  last  year,  106. 

Returns  %,  to  gross  sales, 
9.0. 

.$  sales  for  year  per  st|itare 
foot  of  selling  space.  .$53. 

-Sales  %  to  total  store,  1.6. 

Total  Operating  expense 
to  sales,  30.2. 


finding  much  consolation  in  the 
manufacturer  pointing  out  that 
stores  up  and  down  the  same  streets 
are  losing  sales  too.  Perhaps  such 
customers  end  up  by  buying  a 
garter  belt.  With  tnore  and  more 
of  these  belts  now  in  notion  de- 
paitments  it  is  possible  corset  cus¬ 
tomers  have  been  lost  to  corset  de¬ 
partments.  This  would  mean  an¬ 
other  long  hard  campaign  for  the 
corset  department  at  some  fiitute 
time  when  junior  girdles  again 
become  available. 

It  is  reported  that  non-rubber 
stretch  materials  are  being  fairly 
successful  when  used  in  pantie 
girdles  in  lower  priced  junior  lines. 
This  fact  helps  somewhat  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  this  type  of  garment. 

*  *  * 

V\’e  haven’t  heard  of  a  better 
protection  than  tissue  paper  and 
clips  to  protect  garments  from  leg 
makeup  when  they  are  being  fitted. 
One  sheet  of  tissue  clipped  around 
each  leg  suffices.  (If  vou  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  for  protection  please  be 
good  enough  to  let  us  know  so  we 
can  pass  the  information  on  to 
other  members  of  this  .Association) . 
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HURRY-UP,  JOHNNIE 


.  y/yoy^ll  be  fate'  for  scfioo/!' 


.  .  .  and  off  they  fly,  to  school  in  the  next  mnnty,  or  the  next  state!  What  difference 
xchere?  Wings  u  ill  take  Johnnh  and  bring  him  back,  just  as  the  school  bus  does  today. 

All  of  us  have  seen  miracles  come  to  pass  in  our  own  lifetime.  In  rayon, 
we  saw  the  miracle  of  a  new  fibre  born  in  a  chemist’s  test  tube.  We 
saw  another  when  Industrial's  engineers  perfected  the  "Continuous 
Process”  whereby  rayon  could  be  made,  from  start  to  finish,  in  one 
continuous  strand.  And  we  have  seen  how  the  superiority  of  this  yam, 
in  its  absolute  uniformity  and  knotless  characteristics,  recommended 
it  for  the  vital  war  needs  which  it  is  serving  today — for  tire  cord  for 
the  tires  of  our  army-on-wheels,  for  flare  and  supply  parachutes,  for 
aerial  tow  targets  and  the  like. 

Once  the  war  is  won,  this  "Continuous  Pro¬ 
cess”  Yarn  will  be  back  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
ready  to  fulfill  a  rich  destiny  in  a  thousand 
ways,  many,  perhaps,  as  yet  unknown. 


CONTINUOUS 


corporation 

''‘tfs/ts  OF 

PROCESS 


UNDERWEAR  CIOTH 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  •  New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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noniial  ami  ciisloniary  iiulicalioii 
ill  ihcir  advertising  that  "mail  and 
leleplione  orders  will  be  aeeepteil.’’ 
W'e  believe  it  will  deleat  the  pur- 
|M)se  ot  this  modilicacion  it  stores 
dramati/x\  either  tollettively  or  in¬ 
dividually,  institutional  announce¬ 
ments  to  the  general  public  that 
any  or  all  merchandise  can  be  de¬ 
livered  on  telephone  or  mail  orders, 
regardless  ot  weight  and  size. 

\Ve  assured  01)1'  that  in  allow¬ 
ing  such  deliveries,  there  would  not 
Ire  any  general  wholesale  diversion 
on  the  part  ot  customers  trom  per¬ 
sonal  purchases  in  the  store  to  mail 
and  telephone  orders.  W’e  believe 
that  this  will  be  true,  unless  stores 
make  the  mistake  ot  aggressively 
soliciting  and  encotiraging  mail 
and  telephone  business,  above  and 
Iteyond  normal  practice.  Most 
stores  much  preter  to  have  the  cus¬ 
tomer  purchase  personally  in  the 
store,  but  are  naturally  concerned 
in  serving  those  customers  who,  at 
times,  cannot  visit  the  store.  We 
emphasize  that  only  certain  items 
ot  merchandise  leiul  themselves  to 
mail  and  telephone  order  approach, 
pointing  out  that  it  is  the  natural 
psychology  ol  the  (ustomer  to  want 
to  see,  and  personallv  select  the 
merchandise  at  time  ot  purchase. 
.Stores  are  now  (harged  with  the 
responsibility  ot  seeing  that  their 
mail  aiul  telephone  business  is  pro¬ 
perly  controlled,  and  tonlineil  to 
normal  bona  fide  purchases. 

Purchases  Sent  to 
Another  Address 

t  his  modiiication  also  will  allow 
stores  to  give  more  adetpiate  serv  ice 
to  customers.  Obviously,  most  ot 
these  transactions,  where  purchased 
by  one  person  and  sent  to  another 
at  a  ditlerent  address,  are  gitt  trans¬ 
actions.  The  only  recourse  the  cus¬ 
tomer  had  during  the  period  when 
deliveries  were  restricted,  was  to 
have  the  store  wrap  the  merchan¬ 
dise  tor  parcel  jMist  shipment  by 
the  customer  herselt,  tir  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  have  to  personally 
deliver  the  merchandise  either  in 
her  own  car,  or  through  the  use  ot 
public  transportation  tacilities.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  we  believe 
more  gasoline  would  l)e  consumed 


than  it  stores  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
liver  these  transactions  on  their 
regular  delivery  schedules. 

•Vgain,  it  is  the  responsibility  ol 
stores  to  see  that  these  transactions 
are  now  restricted  to  Ijona  lule 
transactions,  and  that  the  consignee 
or  receiver  ot  the  merchandise  takes 
actual  possession.  On  the  whole, 
we  iK-lieve  that  customers  will  not 
attempt  to  misuse  this  privilege  to 
have  small  merchandise  items  de¬ 
livered  to  triends  or  relatives,  ot¬ 
to  have  small  at  tit  les  delivered  in 
circtimvention  ot  the  purpose  ot 
the  order. 

(Correction  of  Store  Errors 

Under  the  prev  ious  ruling,  stores 
were  prohibited  trom  picking  up 
or  exchanging  at  the  customer's 
house  merchandise  delivered  in 
error  it  the  imperlect  or  damagetl 
merchandise  was  under  the  size  and 
weight  restrictions.  For  example, 
technically,  it  a  store  delivered  a 
set  ot  chitta  atul  in  the  process  ot 
delivery,  one  or  two  plates  were 
broken,  the  store  could  not  send 
out  new  plates  to  replace  them, 
it  the  replacements  were  under  the 
size  and  weight  limitations.  The 
otdy  alternative  was  to  j)ick  up  the 
entire  set  of  tlishes  atul  replace  it 
with  the  new  set.  (kiierally.  it 
oidv  part  ot  the  oriler  was  delivered 
the  balance  inadvertentlv  omitted 
could  not  be  delivered  it  it  were 
untler  the  size  and  weight  limita¬ 
tion. 

Obviously,  where  the  error  is  due 
to  store  serv  ice.  it  was  a  source  of 
increased  annovance  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  customer  in  not 
getting  prompt  delivery  adjust¬ 
ment.  I’nder  the  modification 
granted,  these  adjustmetits  for  re¬ 
turns  and  exchanges  can  be  made 
on  those  transactions  previouslv  de¬ 
livered  either  in  jrart  or  in  whole, 
and  regardless  of  size  and  weight. 
I  hey  cannot  be  made  if  the  trans¬ 
action  was  purchased  in  the  store 
and  originally  carried  home  by  the 
customer. 

We  interpret  “store  error”  to  in¬ 
clude  any  imperfect  merchandise, 
merchandise  delivered  short  or  long 
on  order,  merchandise  not  as  or¬ 
dered  bv  the  customer  whether 


wrong  size,  color,  kind  or  ivpt-.  It 
includes  also  merchandise  da¬ 
maged  in  deliverv. 

ODT  Cooperation 

The  readiness  ol  the  01)1  in 
recognizing  these  problems,  aiul  in 
giving  favorable  action  to  our 
petition  is  not  only  appreciated 
but  is  another  example  ot  the  gocKl 
cooperative  relationship  between 
this  (iovernment  agency  and  onr 
tnetnber  stores. 

From  the  outset.  01)1'  has  made 
it  a  poitit  to  seek  the  adv  ice  ot  the 
.\ssociatiot)  a  n  d  representative 
metnbers  before  ittiposing  any  re- 
strictiotis  which  they  deem  neces¬ 
sary.  I  hey  have  beeti  ecpially  ready 
to  recognize  tttidite  hardships  and 
operatitig  difhcitlties  arising  frotn 
the  regulatiotis  isstted,  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  thetn  where  it  was  not  cott- 
trary  to  the  order. 

We  also  wish  to  pay  special  ap- 
preciatioti  and  acktiowledgemetit  to 
selected  store  represetitatives  withiti 
the  eastert)  area  who  have  given 
treelv  ot  their  time  atul  eflort  in 
conlerritig  with  us  and  01)1  of¬ 
ficials  oti  these  regulatiotis  and  tie- 
cessarv  atnetuhnents.  Special  ac- 
kttowledgetnent  is  made  to  Fittest 
.Mollov.  R.  H.  .Maty  .<•  (a).,  Itu.. 
New  York  Uitv.  Richard  lirowti. 
.\brahatn  Straus,  Itu.,  lirooklvn. 
\.  V.:  |oseph  F.  Kord.  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Ciompanv.  Uoston.  Mass.; 
|ohti  [acksoti.  Strawbridge  &  Ulo- 
thier.  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  |.  N.  Mc- 
Fee.  Hitizler  Bros.  Uo..  Baltitnore. 
.Md.;  |ohti  Bttete.  \V(M)dward  .S: 
l.othrop.  Washittgtoti.  1).  U.;  jack 
Kellev.  Kauftnanti  Departmetit 
Stores.  Pittsbitrgh.  Pa.;  Harvev 
Xarigati.  Downtowti  .Merchants  De¬ 
liverv  Uotnpativ.  Buflalo.  N.  V.:  atul 
George  Stnith  and  Bertram  Mever. 
I'tiited  Parcel  Service.  New  York 
Gitv. 

)Vhile  these  retpiiretnents  applv 
onlv  to  members  located  in  the 
tiortheastern  States,  thev  are  never¬ 
theless  of  interest  to  tnemlKTS  geti- 
erallv,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
local  conditions  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  may  re- 
cpiire  other  or  similar  restrictions 
to  meet  local  transportation  prob¬ 
lems.  \'oluntary  programs  have 
been  instituted  by  merchants  in 
other  cities  in  cooperation  with 
ODT  for  the  further  curtailment 
of  retail  deliveries,  such  as  New 
Orleans.  Detroit.  Norfolk,  etc. 
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\ou  KNOW  the  burden  the  war  has 
thrown  on  hotels  in  important  cities. 

Located  in  New  York,  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  often  crowded — sometimes 
to  capacity — with  service  men  and 
civilians  doing  important  war  jobs. 

We’ve  got  on  important  war 
job,  too.  Our  job  ...  our  duty 
...  is  to  provide  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  as  many  of  you  busy 
people  as  possible. 

It’s  a  job  that  calls  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  traveler.  And  so  we  offer 
you  a  "golden  rule”  to  follow  . . .  sim¬ 
ple  suggestions  that  will  go  a  long 


way  toward  making  life  easier  for 
your  fellow  traveler  .  • .  and  you: 

1  Reserve  rooms  well  in  advance. 

•  AMaJ^e  Hotel  Pennsylvania  reserva¬ 
tions  as  far  ahead  of  your  arrival  as 
possible.  Vi  rite  or  u  ire — but  be  sure 
you  include  an  address  so  that  u  e 
can  reach  you  if  necessary. 

2  Cancel  unwanted  reservations 

•  promptly.  It  will  make  it  easier 


for  us  to  accommodate  others  if 
w  e  know  a  room  w  ill  be  available. 

3  Let  us  know  as  far  ahead  as  pos- 
•  sible  when  you  intend  to  check 
out.  This  will  put  us  in  a  better 
position  to  accommodate  other 
arrivals. 

Apply  these  suggestions  when  you 
plan  your  next  visit  to  New  York. 
You’ll  be  helping  your  fellow  traveler 
.  .  .  and  he’ll  be  helping  you. 


rOl  R  DOLLARS  .iRE  I  RGE.\TLY 
.\EEDED  FOR  L.  S.  WUR  BOSDS 


THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


JAMES  H.  McCABE.  General  Meneoer 


Auj-ust.  1943 
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Gifts  for  Overseas  Forces  Will  Open 
Christmas  Season  Early 

(Continued  frotn  page  12) 


lo  have  llicir  iniiial  needs  (died  and 
to  have  {gotten  over  ilieir  taste  l<»r 
gadgets.  (.Many  ol  these  gadget-y 
items  have  always  made  more  ap¬ 
peal  to  loving  leminine  relatixes 
than  to  the  men  themselves,  any¬ 
way,  and  by  now  the  ladies  ol  il»e 
laniily  know  it.)  The  speeiali/ed 
Gilt  Ganteen  merehandise  will 
have  to  he  supplemented  hy 
thoiightlully  selected  items,  many 
ol  them  cjiiiie  staple  in  nature, 
Irom  other  departimnts  ol  the 
store.  One  store  man  stiggests  that 
a  good  taking-oil  point  in  smh 
planning  is  to  make  a  sharp  tlil- 
lerentiation  between  gilt  merchan¬ 
dise  h>r  indiKtees  attd  gilt  mer¬ 
chandise  lot  the  \eterans  ol  a 
year’s  service. 

Give  Weight  of  Items 

II  the  operation  is  tied  up  closely 
with  a  mailing  service,  it  is  possible 
to  sell  at  least  partly  Irom  samples. 
In  setting  up  an  assortment  display, 
the  weight  ol  each  item  as  well  as 
its  price  should  be  leatured.  Sug¬ 
gested  package  assortments  can  be 
shown,  which  illustrate  how  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  anti  \alue 
can  be  packed  into  the  live-pound 
maximum. 

The  weight  labeling  is  tjuiie  im¬ 
portant.  Consider  the  customer’s 
psychology.  Just  as  she  hates  to 
let  a  ration  point  “go  to  waste’’,  so 
she’ll  want  to  use  up  the  lidl  live- 
pound  allowance  on  her  overseas 
package.  If  the  package  that  goes 
to  her  son  weighs  only  three 
pounds,  she’ll  leel  that  she’s  wasted 
an  opportunity,  .\fter  she’s  bought 
the  major  gilt  item  she  wants  to 
“fill  out’’  the  package.  Ci(M)d  dis¬ 
play  will  make  it  easy  lor  her  to 
do  so  without  adding  to  the  sales¬ 
person’s  problem.  One  merchan¬ 
diser  suggests  that  a  store  might 
set  up  a  section  ol  “Ciilts  under  I 
pound,”  “Gilts  under  2  pounds,” 
and  so  on,  like  the  |M)pular  gilt 
tables  that  segregate  (Christmas 
items  by  price. 

logical  outcome  of  showing 
typical  parcel  assortments  that  meet 
weight  re(|uirements  is  to  sell  these 
packages  as  units.  It  should  be 


boine  in  mind  that  the  total  price 
should  be  the  sum  ol  the  prices  ol 
the  individual  items  (see  Ol’.V’s 
Supplementary  Price  Regulation 
No.  21) .  riiere  are  certain  prob¬ 
lems  to  meet  when  packages  are 
sold  Irom  sample.  One  is  part  ol 
the  general  merchandise  situation— 
a  carelul  stock  check  must  be  main¬ 
tained  so  that  the  store,  when  it 
comes  to  fill  the  oitler,  doesn’t  find 
itself  out  ol  some  small  item  in 
eluded  in  the  sample  package.  It 
is  alst)  best  to  extiude  si/e  range 
items  from  such  packages. 

Self-Selection  at  Macy’s 

On  the  whole,  the  made-up  gilt 
package  is  likely  to  be  less  impor¬ 
tant  lor  oveiseas  gilt  mailing  than 
lor  giving  to  servicemen  and  women 
still  in  this  country.  Such  jiackages, 
in  order  to  have  a  universal  appeal, 
consist  mostly  ol  candy,  cookies 
and  drug  supj)lies.  The  public 
is  “urged”  not  to  include  food 
in  its  overseas  parcels,  and  it  is 
obviously  practical  to  send  candy 
and  cake  overseas  onlv  if  they  are 
packed  in  sealed  metal  containers. 
However,  a  store  that  has  sufficient 
resources  and  volume  prosj)ects  can 
make  tpiite  a  thing  out  of  this  type 
of  package  for  delivery  within  the 
country,  as  witness  Macy’s.  In 
the  Gift  Package  Canteen  here,  the 
packages,  ranging  in  price  from 
8.‘{  cents  to  ,S9.98,  are  disjtlayed  on 
a  ram]).  Each  one  is  numbered, 
and  its  contents  listed.  If  a  package 
meets  the  regulations  covering  over¬ 
seas  mailing  it  is  marked  with  a 
red  star.  The  customer  examines 
the  display  and  selects  her  i)ackage 
by  number.  At  a  good  size  writing 
counter  she  finds  pen  and  ink,  gift 
cards  and  labels.  |)c)ster  instruc  ts 
her  on  the  self-service  procedure; 

“For  vour  conxenience,  please 
make  vour  selection  from  these  dis- 
plavs  and  make  certain  that: 

“I.  You  know  vour  package 
number. 

“2.  Vour  addrc'ss  is  complete. 

“,S.  Vour  gilt  card  is  written. 

“•1.  Vour  return  adchess  label  is 
written. 


“  Fhen  go  to  a  salesclei  k,  who 
will  take  youi  older.” 

I  here  are  pioblems  cotmected 
with  this  business,  arising  chiclly 
out  ol  the  merchatulise  situation. 
One  is  the  matter  ol  substituiioio. 
'Fhe  store  can  protect  iisell  bv 
stipulating  that  it  tnay  be  necessaiv 
to  make  occasiotial  changes  in  the 
assortmetus  shown,  guaranteeing 
that  substitutes  will  be  ol  ecjual 
monetary  \alue.  Uitt  this  will  not 
necessarilv  satisfy  the  customer  or 
the  recipient.  .\  change  that  looks 
trivial  may  turn  out  lo  be  the 
cause  ol  consiclei  able  disappoini- 
metit.  .And  what  can  you  do  when 
the  ci’stomer  turns  u|)  with  the 
ccimplaitit  that  she  selected  a  cer- 
taiti  package  only  because  it  con¬ 
tained  a  ivpe  ol  candy  that  was 
her  son’s  lavoriie  aboxe  all  others, 
atul  that  was  the  verv  thing  that 
teas  chatiged  in  the  |)ackage? 

Outside  Package  Suppliers 

Because  ol  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  ol  pre|>ai  ing  and  handling 
these  made-up  packages  ol  candy 
and  miscellaneous  small  items, 
many  stores  turned  thankfully  last 
year  lo  outside  ser\  ices.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  store  really  acts 
as  a  selling  agent.  The  packages  arc 
sold  from  samjtle  and  the  shijiping 
instructions  are  sent  daily  to  the 
agency,  which  handles  the  business 
from  there  on.  Fhe  store  gets  a 
discount  ccptivalent  to  a  small  com¬ 
mission.  .Ml  is  not  too  rosy  here 
either.  One  c)f  the  most  efficient 
and  successful  ol  these  outfits  has 
s  t  o  p  p  e  d  servicing  department 
stores,  discouraged  by  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  j)roblem  of  substitu¬ 
tions  and  also  by  OPA  regulations 
on  retail  prices.  But  there  arc 
some  other  services  that  still  carry 
on,  and  at  least  one  of  these  is 
taking  on  new  department  store 
business  as  this  report  is  written. 

Customer  Guidance 

While  it  goes  without  saying 
that  sales])eo])le  who  handle  this 
merchandise  should  be  completely 
familiar  with  armed  service  regu¬ 
lations.  the  fact  remains  that  stores 
are  working  today  xvith  fewer  and 
newer  salespeojrlc.  That  is  another 
factor  that  makes  carelul  selection 
ol  mert  handise  lor  the  dejrartmeni 
ol  ihe  ulmosi  importance.  Plenty 
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Starting  September  9th,  your  Government  will  conduct  the 
greatest  drive  for  dollars  from  individuals  in  the  history  of  the 
world — the  3rd  War  Loan. 

This  money,  to  finance  the  invasion  phase  of  the  war,  must 
come  in  large  part  from  individuals  on  payrolls. 

Rifki  here’s  where  YOUR  bond  selling  responsibilities 

DOUBLE! 

For  this  extra  money  must  be  raised  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
already  established  Pay  Roll  Allotment  Plan  steadily  climbing. 
At  the  same  time,  every  individual  on  Pay  Roll  Allotment 
must  be  urged  to  dig  deep  into  his  pocket  to  buy  extra  bonds, 
in  order  to  play  his  full  part  in  the  3rd  War  Loan. 

Your  now  doubled  duties  call  for  these  two  steps: 

1 .  If  you  are  in  charge  of  your  Pay  Roll  Plan,  check  up  on 
it  at  once — or  see  that  whoever  is  in  charge,  does  so.  See 
that  it  is  hitting  on  all  cylinders — and  keep  it  climbing!  Sharply 


increased  Pay  Roll  percentages  are  the  best  warranty  of  suffi¬ 
cient  post  war  purchasing  power  to  keep  the  nation’s  plants 
{and  yours)  busy. 

2.  In  the  3rd  War  Loan,  every  individual  on  the  Pay  Roll 
Plan  will  be  asked  to  put  an  extra  two  weeks  salary  into  War 
Bonds — over  and  above  his  regular  allotment.  Appoint  your¬ 
self  as  one  of  the  salesmen — and  see  that  this  sales  force  has 
every  opportunity  to  do  a  real  selling  job.  The  sale  of  these 
extra  bonds  cuts  the  inflationary  gap  and  builds  added  post¬ 
war  purchasing  power. 

Financing  this  war  is  a  tremendous  task — but  130,000,000 
Americans  are  going  to  see  it  through  100%!  This  is  their  own 
best  individual  opportunity  to  share  in  winning  the  war.  The 
more  frequently  and  more  intelligently  this  sales  story  is  told, 
the  better  the  average  citizen  can  be  made  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  turning  every  available  loose  dollar  into  the  finest 
and  safest  investment  in  the  world — United  States  War  Bonds. 


BACK  THE  ATTACK  With  War  Bonds! 

This  space  is  a  contribution  to  victory  today  and  sound  business  tomorrow  by  THE  BULLETIN 
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Service  Men  Also  Buy  Gifts — 

I  J  ^AST  spring  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
I  heard  progress  reports  from  retailers  and  representatives 

j  of  the  Service  Exchanges  of  the  Army,  Navy,  C’oast  Ciiiard 
I  and  Marines,  on  the  successful  elimination  of  certain  Post 
i  Exchange  practices  which  the  retailers  had  previously  labeled 
i  unfair  competition.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  official 
steps  taken  to  eliminate  priority  advantages  from  Exchange 
buying  had  disposed  of  retail  criticism  effectively,  and  everv- 
one  was  satisfied. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  that  turned  up  con¬ 
cerned  a  shopping  service  established  by  the  Army  Exchange 
in  Oklahoma  City  in  cooperation  with  the  local  retail 
association.  The  Exchange  engaged  a  young  woman,  prompt¬ 
ly  nicknamed  “Betty  Bargain”,  to  do  shopping  in  Oklahoma 
City  stores  for  enlisted  men  and  officers  at  the  post.  The 
men  turned  over  their  orders  and  money  to  her.  As  Emmett 
Barbee,  manager  of  the  city’s  Retailers’  Association,  de¬ 
scribes  the  arrangement,  the  business  was  rotated  among  the 
ItKal  stores  except  in  cases  where  the  service  man  himself 
specified  the  store.  The  Post  Exchange  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  the  department,  and  the  stores  were  paid  full  price  for 
their  merchandise,  with  no  commission  deductions  or  other 
discounts. 

1  It  not  only  sounds  like  a  good  idea,  but  apparently  it  is 
;  a  g(x>d  idea.  Mr.  Barbee  reports  that  a  very  large  volume 
I  of  business  was  transacted,  and  the  Army  Exchange  Serv  ice 
1  recommended  that  other  Exchanges  in  the  Eighth  Service 
Command  install  this  type  of  operation.  But— P.  S.— Mr. 

I  .  .  .  .  ' 

Barbee  adds  that  the  shopping  service  has  been  discontinued  i 
I  because  of  help  shortage;  and  the  Army  Exchange  Service 
I  tells  us  that  the  shopping  serv  ice  has  not,  to  its  knowledge. 

!  been  adopted  by  any  other  exchange. 

i 

Stores  that  are  fixated  at  a  little  distance  from  army  posts 
and  want  to  get  the  serv  icemen’s  business  in  Christmas  gifts 
for  the  folks  at  home  should  investigate  the  jxissibilities  of 
such  cooperation,  either  as  a  group  or  individually.  An 
efficient  shopping  serv  ice  with  headquarters  at  the  Post  Ex¬ 
change  would  almost  certainly  be  welcomed  by  servicemen 
and  women  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  town  and  do  1 
their  shopping  on  short-term  passes.  I 


of  counter  cards  or  a  siuai  i  looking 
Inilleliii  hoard  can  give  ilie  cus- 
loiner  information  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise— as  for  instance,  iluit  all 
die  ileins  shown  are  easily  poi  iahle; 
that  gifts  lor  Navy  men  have  lieen 
especially  selected  lor  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  any  climate,  etc.,  etc.  A 
store  might  also  inform  its  public 
that  it  has  checked  its  own  best 
sellers  against  polls  of  most  wanted 
gifts  in  which  the  service  men  and 
wometi  have  expressed  their  own 
opinions.  (In  passing,  it  may  l)e 
remarked  that  this  is  an  interesting 
exercise  lor  any  store.  'Ehe  liest 
sellers  reflect  the  preferences  of 
friends  and  relatives:  the  polls  ex¬ 
press  the  needs  of  the  recipients. 
.\nd  they  don’t  always  coincide.) 

Vetoed  Promotion 

It’s  suitable  here  to  bring  up  the 
fate  of  a  ptoposal  which  was  made 
last  year  that  stores  should  sponsor 
the  sending  of  Christmas  packages 
to  men  in  the  armed  services  who 
might  otherwise  he  forgotten.  The 
distribution  was  to  he  left  to  the 
War  Department.  When  the  War 
Department  was  consulted  the  plan 
was  vetoed,  for  two  reasons.  It 
was  felt  that  it  would  result  in 
complications  in  the  mailing  pro¬ 
gram  and  strain  the  resources  of 
storage  and  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  .Also,  as  a  safeguard  of  mili¬ 
tary  information,  the  Department 
(fix's  not  encourage  plans  which 
might  lead  to  correspondence  Ite- 
tween  soldiers  aird  civilians  un¬ 
known  to  them,  and  it  felt  that  the 
shipment  of  gifts  to  soldiers  by 
such  civilians  might  do  so. 

Delivery  Responsibility 

'Eire  outside  agencies  that  special¬ 
ize  in  gift  packages  for  the  armed 
services  make  a  point  of  including 
an  acknowledgment  card  for  the 
recipient  to  return  to  the  sender. 
While  this  seems  a  go(xl  idea  it 
seems  only  reasonable,  since  the 
Post  Office  (fix's  not  permit  the  in¬ 
stiling  of  jrackages  for  overseas 
.Army  personnel,  that  the  store 
should’ not  he  expected  to  assume 
responsil)ility  for  their  safe  de¬ 
li  verv  overseas.  Packages  lor  Navy 
jx'rsonnel  may  he  insured.  The 
(|uestion  of  responsibility  can  Ire 
made  clear  to  the  customer  if  the 
mailing  is  treated  as  a  special 
service. 
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an  extremely  busy  department  more 
merthandise  might  be  displayed  in 
a  way  that  would  make  a  sort  ol 
sell-selection  easier  lor  the  custom¬ 
er.  In  men’s  Itirnishings,  we  have 
more  than  doubled  the  volume  I 
with  the  same  ntimber  ol  people  by 
just  putting  more  merchandise  on 
tables  and  counters  with  big  signs. 
It’s  easy  lor  the  customer  to  pitk 
out  a  shirt  and  hand  it  to  a  clerk. 
But  so  lar  as  sell-service  goes,  I 
don’t  know  a  single  place  in  our 
store  where  it  would  be  practicable 
to  use  it. 

Mr.  Effron:  We  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  push  simplilied  selling; 
but  we  don’t  want  to  get  away  Iroin 
the  idea  ol  personal  selling— we 
don’t  want  sell-service. 

Mr.  Wyckoff:  I’d  say  our  itlea 
is  about  the  same  as  Mr.  Schear’s. 

Mr.  Grant:  Simplilied  selling 
should  be  delined,  1  think.  When 
we  apply  the  term  simplilied  selling 
to  our  type  ol  operation  it  simply 
means  rinding  as  many  short  cuts 
as  we  can  to  make  merchandise 
move  efficiently  Irom  the  store  into 
the  j)ossession  ol  the  customer.  In 
Men’s  JVear,  the  trade  magazine, 
there  is  a  piettire  ol  a  west  coast 
store  that  has  tised  methods  similar 
to  those  Mr.  Schear  described.  They 
have  had  a  tremendous  increase 
in  volume  with  the  same  number  ol 
people.  They  didn’t  do  anything 
radical— merely  arranged  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  an  orderly  way,  doing 
what  could  be  done  to  encourage 
simplilied  selling  within  the  limi¬ 
tations  ol  its  size  and  volume.  And 
the  specialty  shops  can  also  arrange 
their  stock  so  that  a  customer  can 
l)e  making  some  selection  until 
a  clerk  is  Iree  to  help  her.  It  the 
customer  is  interested  in  size  18, 
the  size  18’s  can  be  labeled  so 
she  can  be  looking  them  over  and 
not  just  waiting  tor  a  clerk  to  go 
through  the  other  sizes  to  find 
some  18’s  lor  her.  .All  that  is  need¬ 
ed  is  to  put  the  18’s  together  and 
put  a  card  over  them  saying  “here 
is  your  size.’’ 

11.  Irom  the  time  the  merchandise 
reaches  the  receiving  platlorm, 
we  approach  the  whole  selling 
problem  with  the  realization  that 


DOES  SHE  THINK  OF 


When  she  wants  | 
repair  service  ? 

When  she  wants 
an  advertised  brand? 


Are  you  sure  people  always  think  of  a  depart* 
ment  store— jour  store,  particularly— when 
they  want  certain  services  or  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts?  For  example,  air  raid  protection  ma¬ 
terial,  shoe  repairing,  a  beauty  shop,  a  piano. 

In  the  Classified  section  of  the  Telephone 
Book  advertise  the  many  specialties  you 
carry.lt  is  a  sure  and  economical  way  to  bring 
in  shoppers  who  don’t  think  of  buying  such 
services  and  articles  in  a  department  store. 

Remember,  it’s  a  national  habit  to  "look 
it  up  in  the  Classified.” 

For  details  on  how  this  habit  can  be  put 
to  work  for  your  store,  call  the  telephone 
company’s  business  office.  Ask  for  the 
Directory  Advertising  Representative. 


iprir  \ 
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YBSTBmBAY  •  T  O  B  A  Y  •  TOMOBBOW 


ALVIN  T.  COATE 

Presidtnfond  Founder 


From  local  offorts  in  1901,  to  oporoHom  in 
34  Statot  in  1943  .  •  .  from  sorvino  o  fow, 
boow**i*<Q  tho  onding  of  ono  war,  to 
thowuindt  through  World  Wor  No.  1,  and  on 
into  tho  proMnt  wor  ...  is  tho  history  of 
Inivronco  Audit  and  Inspoction  Co.  growth 
during  pooco  timos  ond  wor  timos,  through 
doys  of  prospority  and  doprouion. 

In  this  timo  wo  hovo  oxaminod  ond  supor- 
visod  all  forms  of  insuronco  amounting  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  Wo  hovo 
sorvod  rosponsiblo  individuals  or  concorns  in 
ovory  hold  of  ondoavor.  As  spocialists  in 
solving  husinoss  Insuronco  probloms  wo  hovo 
won  notion^wido  rocognition.  Such  sorvico 
invitos  your  ottontion  and  inquiry.  Without 
obligation,  of  courso. 


Upon  Eternal  Vigilance 
Rests  the  Security  Offered 
by  Adequate  and  Accurate 

Business 

Insurance 

Today,  Business  Insurance  of  all  kinds  is 
greatly  in  need  of  revision.  Facing  merchants, 
manufacturers,  industrialists  are  the  vital 
questions:  Is  our  Property  Insurance  adequate 
and  accurate . . .  What  is  our  coverage  on  War 
Damage  Insurance  .  .  .  Business  Interruption 
Insurance  .  .  .  Accident  and  Liability  Insur* 
ance?  Are  we  fully  protected  on  ALL  hazards 
which  war  dislocations  have  brought  about? 

The  whole  business  of  insurance  has  become 
complicated.  Values  are  out  of  line.  Replace¬ 
ments  slow  and  uncertain.  Costs  unpredict¬ 
able.  What  kind  of  insurance  to  carry,  and 
how  much,  and  at  what  cost — are  problems 
which  must  be  solved. 

As  a  solution,  we  offer  an  inexpensive, 
thorough,  continuous  supervision  service 
which  applied  will  make  your  insurance 
correct,  maintain  it  that  way,  and  at  low¬ 
est  safe  cost. 

We  do  not  sell  insurance.  Wesuperviseit — -operat¬ 
ing  through  territorial  representatives  in  34  States — 
on  a  Service  Fee  basis  comparable  to  an  attorney’s 
annual  retainer.  Yi  e  solicit  your  inquiry.  Address — 


INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTIDN  CD. 

SUITE  813-A  .  HUME-MANSUR  BUILDING  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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we  must  move  more  goods  with  less 
manpower,  we  will  find  many  ways 
ot  using  simplified  selling  to  good 
iidvantage.  We  all  do  a  little  of 
this  without  realizing  it. 

Mr.  Roihschild:  You’re  right 
alxnit  that. 

Mr.  Matison;  I  think  most  suc¬ 
cessful  stores  have  already  done 
that. 

Mr.  Schear:  In  areas  where  sales 
have  increased  greatly,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  surplus  money  is  easier 
to  sell,  willing  to  buy  from  small 
selections  and  to  buy  quickly. 
That’s  the  trend  of  the  times.  Here 
is  a  concrete  example:  About  8% 
of  our  population  is  colored,  and 
these  workers  have  been  absorbed 
into  industry.  Colored  people  who 
made  $6  to  $8  a  week  as  domestics 
are  now  earning  $35  and  $40  a 
week.  It  doesn’t  take  them  very 
long  to  make  selections  of  mer¬ 
chandise  because  it  all  looks  good  to 


them  and  lliey  have  what  they  con¬ 
sider  large  amounts  to  spend.  And 
this  is  true  of  the  white  population 
as  well. 

Mr.  Teitleuaum:  Most  of  us 
agree  that  simplified  selling  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  set  up  for  our 
stores,  but  I  think  the  word  “self- 
service”  throws  us  all  out. 

Mr.  Grant:  Not  the  theoretical 
idea.  It’s  all  a  question  of  state 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Rickman:  I  have  talked 
with  Mr.  Grant  about  this  thing, 
and  I’m  not  in  disagreement  with 
him  in  any  respect  on  his  approach 
to  his  point.  But  I  think  the  idea 
is  practical  only  for  low-priced 
goods.  It’s  all  right  to  put  out  a 
stack  of  cheap  shirts  for  people 
to  come  in  and  make  selections 
from,  but  on  the  higher  priced 
ones  that  won’t  create  good  will. 
You  can  do  it  with  a  $1.69  shirt  but 
not  with  a  $5  shirt. 


OCR  Program 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

products  in  every  piossible  way. 

It  is  in  ellect  a  request  to  you  to 
restrain  your  promotion  so  ifiat 
you  will  sell  only  the  gtXKls  that 
your  customers  actually  need  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  To  do  otherwise 
is  to  sell  yourself  out  of  business. 

The  policy  was  expressed  by  re¬ 
tailers  for  retailers.  It  was  adopted 
only  after  unanimotis  approval 
by  the  W^holesale  and  Retail  .Soft 
Lines  Industry  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  Represented  on  this  commit¬ 
tee  are  your  representatives  from 
every  segment  of  the  retail  trades, 
small  operators  and  large,  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

There  w’as  no  attempt  to  describe 
in  detail  just  what  you  can  and 
can’t  do.  The  statement  is  general 
policy  only.  You  fill  in  the  details. 
If  you  read  this  as  you  would  a 
government  regulation,  you  can 
think  of  1,000  tvays  to  conform  to 
the  letter  and  still  beat  the  drums. 
Get  the  spirit  of  it.  You  know 
what  it  means.  You  know  how  im¬ 
portant  the  purjiose  is.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  undermine  your  own 
business  and  that  of  every  fellow 
retailer. 

.Mr.  Whiteside  expressed  the  mat¬ 
ter  well  when  he  said  to  all  the 
national  retailers’  associations: 
“This  is  the  most  important  and 
broadest  step  in  individual  com¬ 
mercial  self-regulation  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  country.’’ 

Gentlemen,  this  program  is  just 
that.  It  represents  democracy  in 
its  highest  form.  It  is  simple  and 
typically  .American  in  its  “free  con¬ 
cept”.  Let  us  never  forget,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cost  of  freedom  is 
responsibility,  restraint,  and  sacri¬ 
fice-far  more  responsibility  and 
self  restraint,  in  fact,  than  is  asked 
under  strict  government  controls. 

The  plan  will  not  work  perfectly. 
No  plan  will.  Detailed  government 
regulation  will  not  work  perfectly 
either.  But,  somehow,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  this  kind  of 
partnership  is  the  kind  of  answer 
we  seek  in  America,  a  half-way 
point  between  the  old  days  of  the 
laissez-faire  philosophy,  opierating 
under  the  law  of  the  jungle,  and 
the  regimented-totalitarianism  of 
(omplete  government  regulation. 
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Yes,  sir.  That’s  exactly  what  we  mean. 

You  see,  the  fewer  price  tickets  you  use  in  which  there  is  wire, 
the  less  metal  price  ticket  manufacturers  will  need  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  That  little  piece  of  wire  is  just  one  of  millions  of  similar 
little  pieces  of  wire  being  used  daily  by  thousands  of  merchants. 
Put  them  all  together  and  you  have  important  tons  of  war-vital 
metal  .  .  .  metal  that  should  be  translated  into  implements  of 
war  to  help  our  fighting  men. 

Instead  of  using  price  marking  tickets  requiring  wire,  you  are 
urged,  whenever  possible,  to  use  string  tags  and  gummed  labels. 
You  will  find  they  serve  as  satisfactory  substitutes  on  Many 
Kinds  of  merchandise.  Any  slight  inconveniences  you  might 
incur  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
making  one  more  contribution  toward  helping  to  win  this  war 
and  speed  the  day  of  final,  complete  Victory. 


How  to  make  your  ^ 
Monarch  Price  Marking  Machine 
last  for  the  duration 


Keep  it  tl»an.  Oust  and  brush  it 
daily. 


Oil  machine  caretuiiy  and  sparingly 
with  best  grade  light  ail  at  plates 
illustrated  an  general  instruction 
chart. 


Always  cover  your  machine  when 
not  in  use.  This  keeps  out  dust, 
dirt  and  lint. 


.  V 
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amount 

purchased 


Successful  merchants  have  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sound  practice  of  furnishing  cus¬ 
tomers  with  receipts,  for  their  protection  and 
information.  Today,  Maximum  Price  Regulations 
recognize  the  value  of  receipts  by  providing  specif¬ 
ically  that  every  customer  is  entitled  to  one  with 
each  purchase. 

Receipts  produced  by  most  National  Cash 
Registers,  as  an  automatic  by-product  of  ringing 
up  a  sale,  completely  satisfy  this  need.  They  re¬ 
quire  no  extra  writing,  and  they  are  clearly  printed. 
They  use  far  less  paper  than  most  other  types  of 
receipt  —  and  that  is  important,  too,  under  paper 
conservation  plans. 

Incidentally,  use  of  NCR  receipts  makes  your 
customers  effective  auditors  for  your  cash. 

NCR  receipt  rolls,  like  all  NCR  cash  register 
and  accounting  machine  supplies,  are  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  NCR  equipment,  to  factory  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  carefully  inspected. 

You  can  obtain  your  supply  needs  without 
delay  from  your  nearest  NCR  office. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


'00lsss$  155^^ 


amount 

PURCHASED 


Wherever  records  are 
kept  or  money  is  handled, 
there  is  need  for  some 
product  of  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company 

344  OFFICES  IN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


